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EVALUATION— 


A Movement in Education 
H. S. BRUNNER, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State University 


The word “evaluation” is heard on all sides these 
days. Some people use it just for the satisfaction that 
comes with pronouncing a word that is both euphoni- 
ous and fashionable. Others use it as just another 
term for grading or measurement. And, happily 
enough, the word is used more and more with its full 
and proper connotation of a process involving con- 
sideration of values, and the practice of judgment in 
the application of those values to attainment. Further- 
more, the extent to which this process is being studied 
and employed in one form or another seems to justify 
looking upon it as a “movement” in education, just 
as we think of the “Progressive Education” move- 
ment which developed about fifteen years ago, and the 
“tests and measurements” movement which has had 
a great influence on educational practice for the last 
25 years. Risking a dangerous over-simplification, it 
might be said that the essential and distinguishing 
difference of evaluation from measurement can be 
indicated in the two questions: “How much?” (Meas- 
urement) ; and, “What value?” (Evaluation). 


We say we want students—and teachers—to con- 
sider problems on the basis of all available evidence, 
to be inquiringly analytical; to think critically. We 
publish social competence and citizenship among our 
objectives, and we profess to be developing a sense of 
moral responsibility. 

Let us consider briefly the last named objective, 
moral responsibility. Study is the effort to deal intelli- 
gently with the situation at hand. Then, study of the 
ultimate effects of our acts is just a part of decent 
prudential living. One must be willing to study and 
learn the effects of his actions and of his life. This is 
the basis of moral responsibility and of all moral life. 
An important purpose of education, therefore, is to 
develop a capacity for sound moral judgments and 
the exercise of analytical thinking about alternatives. 
And inevitably involved in this is deep sensitivity— 
our intuitions from whence arise basic values. Out of 
comparison and the development of his own value 
judgments, each student is certain to develop a kind 
of commitment, an idea of “the better life” and the 
kind of a society in which such life will prevail. The 
teacher then automatically projects the assumption that 
it is for this kind of a society that he is preparing his 
students. 

But to decide whether we are accomplishing such 
broad objectives we must determine just what is im- 
plied by the terms and the ideas involved in these 
objectives. The ideas must be defined in terms of 
observable behavior. What kind of behavior do we 
expect, for instance, from one who has a sense of 
moral responsibility? This is the thought process basic 
to evaluation. The procedures for carrying out this 
process have been defined variously, but there is more 
or less general agreement on three or four rather well- 
defined steps. First, the objectives must be formulated 

(Continued on page 257) 


EVALUATION — 


Process and Product 
GORDON I. SWANSON, Teacher Education, Univ. of Minnesota 


Evaluation cannot be escaped. It occurs contin- 
uously in all areas of society and education seems to 
be a most popular arena. Editors, teachers, citizen 
groups, and students alike are evaluators of education 
in one way or another. Evaluation is both a privilege 
and a professional responsibility. As a privilege, it 
exists as one of the symptoms of a healthy democracy. 
As a professional responsibility it serves as an account- 
ing for professional stewardship. 


There is value in both the process and product of 
evaluation. Its process may be enlightening even 
though its product may be somewhat obscure or even 
tenuous. “Action research,” for example, may develop 
as an evaluation scheme in which the process itself 
contains the values inherent in the activity. 


More often, evaluation is directed at the product of 
education. The value of an educational program derives 
from the changes that are produced in students. Eval- 
uation must ultimately assess these changes. The direc- 
tion of change is frequently referred to as the aims of 
a program. The desired change or perhaps its terminal 
points are described as objectives. The consequences 
of change may be called outcomes. Thus the aims and 
objectives of an educational program may be de- 
scribed as expected outcomes and evaluation may pro- 
ceed with these as a point of departure. Actual out- 
comes may, of course, vary greatly from those that 
are expected. 

Evaluation of agricultural education in terms of 
expected outcomes is more than a determination of the 
actual outcomes and their relationship to expected out- 
comes. There must also be an assessment of the de- 
sirability of both the expected and actual outcomes! 
This cannot be determined by historical fiat nor can it 
be prescribed or proscribed apart from the dynamic 
nature of modern agriculture and its related occupa- 
tions. Expected outcomes can, in fact, become obsolete 
and their desirability should be considered and deter- 
mined before evaluation proceeds. A further analagy 
may be drawn from research involving status studies. 
In many cases a status is determined with its desir- 
ability either assumed or indeterminate. The conclu- 
sions, therefore, lack a dimension that is essential to 
their usefulness. 


If it can be agreed that agricultural education ob- 
jectives should be stated in terms of desirable changes 
in students, then the only acceptable evidence of 
effective teaching is evidence of desirable changes in 
students. Other evidence is tentative and tenuous in 
comparison with the fact of desirable change. Other 
factors deal only with the conditions or sets of cir- 
cumstances under which learning occurs. Where then 
do farming programs fit into the picture? Are they 
conditioners of learning or are they evidence of de- 
sirable change? Indeed, farming programs are the 
most unique aspect of vocational agriculture and, 
paradoxically, they exist in an area that is least ex- 

(Continued on page 245) 
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, A= super- 

ised farm 
training program is 
a vital and essen- 
tial part of any 
practical educa- 
tional program of 
vocational agricul- 
ture. An effective 
supervised farm 
training program 
should include pro- 
duction projects, 
improvement proj- 
ects, and supple- 
mentary farm jobs.” A statement such as 
this is offered many times by teacher 
trainers in agricultural education and 
supervisors of vocational agriculture. 
Can we accept this statement as a fun- 
damental principle? Can we present any 
proof that better departments as eval- 
uated by teachers, administrators, su- 
pervisors, and interested laymen do have 
stronger farm training programs than 
these considered to be weaker depart- 
ments ? 

Questions such as these motivated the 
writer of this article to undertake a re- 
search problem* which would present 
some concrete proof that departments 
can be identified with characteristics 
and traits that can be objectively meas- 
ured. If these traits and characteristics 
can be identified and measured, then de- 
partments of vocational agriculture more 
easily can be evaluated as superior or 
above-average departments, or as 
weaker, below-average departments. 


Earl H. Knebel 


Farming Programs Defined 


A production project is a productive 
enterprise project or ownership project 
which is a business venture for gaining 
experience and profit by a student of vo- 
cational agriculture. A production proj- 
ect usually covers a period of time 
represented by a normal production cycle 
of a farm enterprise. Such a project is 
owned in part or entirely by the student 
and is controlled by the student. An im- 
provement project is an undertaking 
which improves the real estate value of 
the farm, the efficiency of the farm 
business or of a farm enterprise, or the 
living conditions of the farm family. An 
improvement project generally consists 
of a number of related activities which 
are planned and carried out by the stu- 
dent under the supervision of the teacher 
of vocational agriculture and with the 
cooperation of the student’s parents. 
Usually the student does not have 
ownership of such a project, nor does 
he generally expect any direct cash in- 
come to be paid. Supplementary farm 
jobs or supplementary farm practices 
or skills, as they are often identified, are 


*Based upon doctoral dissertation, “An An- 
alysis of Factors Contributing to Effective 
Programs of Vocational Agriculture,” Okla- 
homa A & M College, 1955. 
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Farming programs are a factor 


In evaluation of Vo-Ag programs 
EARL H. KNEBEL, Teacher Education, Texas A & M College 


jobs other than those already included 
as normal parts of a student’s produc- 
tion and improvement projects. These 
generally are undertaken by him to gain 
additional experience or skill or for im- 
proving the efficiency of the farm home. 
These jobs provide opportunities for ex- 
periences of value to the boy in addition 
to the other portions of his supervised 
farming program. Thus, they provide 
for needed experiences which would 
otherwise be lacking in his program. A 
supplementary farm job usually con- 
sists of a single job of limited scope, 
whereas an improvement project gen- 
erally consists of a series of closely re- 
lated jobs much broader in scope. 


How the Study Was Made 


This article is a presentation of some 
of the more pertinent findings of that 
part of the writer’s doctoral dissertation 
concerned with evaluation of supervised 
farm training programs of fifty “above- 
average” departments of vocational ag- 
riculture and fifty “below-average” de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
Oklahoma. The “above-average” depart- 
ments and the “below-average” depart- 
ments were identified by the five dis- 
trict supervisors of vocational agricul- 
ture in Oklahoma. Mr. J. B. Perky, State 
Director of Vocational Education, 
granted the writer permission to ex- 
amine the records from the files in the 
State Office of Vocational Education and 
to compile data concerning these fifty 
“above-average” departments of voca- 
tional agriculture and the fifty “below- 
average” departments. The data were 
gathered for a three-year period. Eighty 
specific factors were selected in an at- 
tempt to detect statistical differences be- 
tween these groups of departments. The 
“t-test” was made through the use of 
the critical ratio to detect significant 
differences between the two groups of 
departments. It was assumed that those 
factors from which data revealed sig- 
nificant differences between the “above- 
average” group of departments and the 
“below-average” departments were valid 
measures to be used in evaluating de- 
partments of vocational agriculture. The 
following paragraphs will deal only with 
those factors directly related to the su- 
pervised farm training program. 


Differences Found 


Some of the measures of supervised 
farm training considered in this study 
which exhibited significant differences 
between the above-average departments 
and the below-average departments 
were: the average number of production 
projects completed per department and 
per student; the average number of im- 
provement projects completed per de- 
partment and per student; and the aver- 
age number of supplementary farm jobs 
completed per department and per stu- 


dent. The above-average departments 
averaged 105.5 production projects an- 
nually in contrast to an average of 66.0 
for the below-average departments. The 
average number of production projects 
completed annually per student was 2.26 
for students from the above-average de- 
partments and 1.53 for students from 
the below-average departments. The 
above-average departments averaged 227 
improvement projects completed annually 
in comparison to 151 for the below- 
average group. The above-average group 
of departments showed a mean of 692.5 
supplementary farm jobs completed with 
an average of 15.53 supplementary farm 
jobs completed per student; the below- 
average departments averaged 460.5 sup- 
plementary farm jobs with 11.33 being 
the student average for that group. 


The average investment in the total 
supervised farming programs displayed 
a great difference between the two 
groups of departments. The fifty above- 
average departments averaged $31,000 in- 
vested in production projects with the 
fifty below-average departments aver- 
aging $16,850. Students from the above- 
average departments had an average in- 
vestment of $740 in supervised farming 
programs in contrast to an average in- 
vestment of $396 for students from the 
below-average departments. The labor 
income per student also showed a highly 
significant difference with the average 
student labor income being $346.50 for 
the above-average group and $178.50 for 
the below-average group. 


A comparison of the two groups of 
departments was also made comparing 
the average amount invested in specific 
enterprises such as investment in beef 
production projects, swine, and crops. In 
these measures the above-average de- 
partments had from 170 to 214 per cent 
more invested than did the fifty below- 
average departments. In most instances 
the average labor income per depart- 
ment also showed a significant advantage 
for the above-average departments. 


Supervision a Factor 


It has been assumed that a satisfactory 
supervised farm training program must 
be supervised and encouraged by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture devot- 
ing a considerable amount of his time 
in supervising the farming programs 
of his students. This study supports this 
belief. Teachers from the fifty above- 
average departments averaged 547.5 
supervisory farm visits per year in con- 
trast to an average of 349.5 visits by 
teachers from the below-average depart- 
ments. Students from above-average de- 
partments were visited 12.68 times dur- 
ing the year. This would be an average” 
of approximately one visit per month. 
Students from the below-average de- 
partments were visited an average of 
9.02 times annually. 


The findings of this study support the 
statement that a strong supervised farm 
training program is a vital and essential 
part of any practical educational pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture as stated 
in the first paragraph. It would seem 
that concrete data such as these furnish 
one practical way to say, “Here is some 
proof!” 
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Seventeen years of 


farmer education 


A review of progress in one community 
H. T. PRUETT, Teacher Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


EW rural communities can match the 

phenomenal progress that the Wood- 
land, Alabama, Community has made in 
the last seventeen years. With a meager 
start toward an adult farmer program 
in 1938 at Woodland, the program has 
grown into one with high objectives and 
an excellent record of accomplishments. 

Woodland is a rural neighborhood lo- 
cated eight miles southwest of No- 
tasulga, Alabama, and five miles north 
of Tuskegee, Alabama. The children of 
the Woodland neighborhood attend ele- 
mentary and high school at the Macon 
County High School, Notasulga, Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. P. H. Alsabrook, vocational ag- 
riculture teacher at the Macon County 
High School, organized the first adult- 
farmer class at Woodland in the fall of 
1938. For a period of two years, Mr. 
Alsabrook conducted what he termed 
a “shot-gun type,” or a cross-sectional 
type of adult class. A series of ten or 
twelve meetings was held each year, at 
which time he gave lectures to the 
farmers on technical agricultural sub- 
ject matter on selected topics. During 
the series of meetings, topics on several 
farm enterprises would be discussed. 


Changes in the Program 


In 1940, Mr. Alsabrook and several 
farmers in the Woodland adult-farmer 
class decided to organize a community 
type class—one in which they would 
build their activities around definite com- 
munity projects, a type of program in 
which they could use the local talent 
through committee work and other ac- 
tivities. The members secured permission 
from the County Board of Education 
to use an abandoned one-room school 
building for their permanent meeting 
place. Later the County Board of Edu- 
cation deeded the old building and two 
acres of land to the Adult-Farmer Com- 
munity Club. ‘ 

By 1950, the Adult-Farmer Community 
club had outgrown the one-room school 
building and, through the efforts of the 
members under Mr. Alsabrook’s leader- 
ship, a modern concrete block building 


was constructed. 
The new commu- 
nity clubhouse 
serves the commu- 
nity in many ways. 
The adult-farmer 
group rents the 
building to other 
groups for special 
programs and par- — 
ties. An example of some groups who 
have used the building are Home Dem- 
onstration Club, family reunions, birthday 
parties, FFA socials, and church socials. 
The clubhouse is equipped with a modern 
kitchen, including a gas stove, refrigera- 
tor, dishes and other utensils. Other nec- 
essary equipment in the building in- 
cludes gas heaters, a piano, tables, chairs, 
and benches. The size of the building 
is 30 x 60 feet. 


Projects Which Have Been Conducted 

Since 1940 the Woodland Adult- 
Farmer Club has successfully sponsored 
a large number of cooperative projects. 
Several are listed below: 

1. Secured telephones for the farmers 
of the area. 

2. Sponsored paved highway projects 
—now three paved highways pass 
through the Woodland area. 

3. Built a very excellent creosote 
plant. 

4. Sponsored a food preservation pro- 
gram including the building of a 
community canning plant. 

5. Planned, financed and built a com- 
munity house, 90 per cent labor 
donated. 

6. Projects which included the im- 
provement of better varieties of 
field crops, vegetables and fruits. 

7. A community home beautification 

’ project — including landscaping, 
painting, and lawn improvement. 

8. Corn contests which have been 
going for several years. 

9. The introduction of several new 
farm enterprises to supplement the 
cotton enterprise. In 1938, cotton 
was the major cash crop. New en- 
terprises in the community which 
are now established are: sheep, 


eg 


The Clubhouse at Woodland. 


sugar cane, sweet potatoes and 
truck crops. 


Procedures Used in Conducting Meetings 


Regular, scheduled, monthly meetings 
are held in which the attendance is made 
up of men. There is a corps of officers 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, and Program 
Committee. Mr. Alsabrook, the Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teacher, is a mem- 
ber of the Program Committee. The 
President presides at each meeting. All 
officers are farmers. At these meetings, 
reports are heard from various com- 
mittees who are working on certain 
projects. The members discuss the re- 
ports and accept or reject the commit- 
tee’s recommendation. Plans are made 
at the general meetings for further re- 
search and study necessary for the com- 
pletion of the project to which a given 
committee is assigned. In addition to 
the regular monthly meeting, twelve to 
fifteen special meetings are held each 
year. At the special meeting, to which 
the women are invited, usually about 
fifty families are present. The special 
meetings consist of guest speakers such 
as members from the Extension Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, a person from 
the State Agricultural College at Au- 
burn, a member of the local club and 
others. One meeting during the year is 
in the form of an annual barbecue at 
which time a member of the farmers’ 
club is elected “Man of the Year” in the 
community. The Woodland Farmers’ 
Club is a fine example of what can be 
accomplished in thousands of rural gom- 
munities in this country under the 
leadership of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers like Pat Alsabrook. oO ; 


Evaluation—Process and 
Product 


(Continued from page 243) 

plored by analytical research. Until more 
information here is available on the 
amount and direction of the change that 
may be expected to occur under any 
given set of conditions, a mere descrip- 
tion of farming programs is insufficient 
for ascertaining the actual changes that 
occur or have occurred. 

Evaluation must necessarily involve 
the use of criterion measures or stand- 
ards of judgment. They should be 
clearly defined and readily assessable. It 


is generally agreed that interests, abil- 
ities, attitudes, skills, and appreciations 
are all learned. Standards of judgments 
may be used for each of the kinds of 
learning if, indeed, they have been pro- 
posed as objectives of the educational 
enterprise. Factors of success are de- 
ceptively scattered along a time dimen- 
sion. The impatient evaluators would 
necessarily choose criteria that are dif- 
ferent from those selected by evaluators 
with interests in long-term or delayed 
outcomes. The choice of criteria re- 
quires painstaking judgment with par- 
ticular attention to the sample of be- 
havior being evaluated. 


Objective evaluation can _ provide 
inumerable stepping stones to improved 
practice. The challenge is large and re- 
warding. Its continued and improved 
practice will contribute immeasurably to 
the science of agricultural education. 


Se SRE ®t 
To Be Featured in June— 
The Summer 
Program 
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Do students’ farming programs 


lead to establishment in farming?" 
This study answers "yes" if programs meet certain criteria. 


FRED C. SNYDER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania 


HE in-school 

farming pro- 
gram of the stu- 
dent is the core of 
instruction in high 
school classes in 
vocational agricul- 
ture. An objective 
of vocational agri- 
culture, one many 
educators consider 
the most import- 
ant, is to aid stu- 
dents to become 
established in 
farming. As reported in other studies, 
teachers assisted students to improve 
the quality of their farming programs 
using criteria which had been found 
most frequently in what were considered 
to be superior farming programs. These 
criteria, although found in significantly 
larger numbers in superior farming pro- 
grams, do not necessarily contribute to 
establishment in farming by the individ- 
ual since data on relationship to oc- 
cupational status were not included. 


Fred C. Snyder 


Statement of the Problem 


The primary purpose of this study 
was to develop and validate criteria of 
farming programs of in-school students 
of vocational agriculture in Pennsylvania 
which contribute to establishment in 
farming. The criteria of the study were 
based upon objective and measureable 
elements of the farming program. One 
or more of the characteristics of time, 
size or quantity, or of definite man- 
agerial decisions were involved in each 
criterion in the study. 


Design of the Study 


Tentative criteria were formulated by 
using the information gained in a critical 
review of literature, by securing in- 
formation from the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University, and by drawing upon 
the personal experience of the author. 

These tentative criteria were tested 
for completeness by an initial validation 
process. The initial population selected 
was the total of 154 former students of 
vocational agriculture in the Mifflinburg 
High School who had completed one or 
more years of vocational agriculture, 
who were dropped or graduated from 
high school before or during 1951, and 
who were residing in Union County at 
the time the study was in progress. 

The new insights and understandings 
gained in the initial validation process 


*Based on Thesis by Fred C. Snyder, “The 
Development and Validation of Criteria of 
pr 4 Programs of In-School Students in Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Pennsylvania Which 
Contribute to Establishment in Farming,” Un- 
ae Doctor’s Dissertation, Library, The 
ennsylvania State University, University 
Park, 1955, 180 pp. 


provided the basis for revision of the 
tentative criteria and altering the design 
of the study. 


Former students of vocational agricul- 
ture were stratified according to occupa- 
tional status, opportunity for establish- 
ment in farming at the time they at- 
tended high school, and the school they 
attended. Multiple analysis of variance 
separated and tested the three main fac- 
tors, occupation, opportunity, and school, 
and their interactions. Thus, possible 
sources of bias were controlled in testing 
the criteria for significance. The sources 
of variation were identified and the re- 
sulting reduction of the “within” source 
of variation was accomplished by using 
multiple analysis of variance as the sta- 
tistical model. The 5 per cent level was 
chosen as the standard for acceptance 
or rejection of the hypotheses of the 
study and of each criterion. 


The population for the final validation 
process consisted of 180 former students 
of vocational agriculture. A panel of 
three former students of vocational ag- 
riculture classified all former students 
in their high school who were dropped 
or graduated in vocational agriculture 
during the period 1942 to 1951, inclusive. 
The names of twelve former students 
were randomly selected from each school 
in such a manner that the sample con- 
sisted of the following: 

Two individuals now farming who had 

below average opportunity 

Two individuals now farming who had 

average opportunity 

Two individuals now farming who had 

above average opportunity 

Two individuals not now farming who 

had below average opportunity 

Two individuals not now farming who 

had average opportunity 

Two individuals not now farming who 

had above average opportunity 


Twelve such individuals were inter- 
viewed in each of fifteen randomly se- 
lected Pennsylvania high schools by the 
author during the winter of 1955 and 
the information was recorded on the 
schedules. 


In order to weight each criterion 
equally in obtaining a total score for an 
in-school farming program, and in order 
to make the criteria comparable, the 
data were converted to standard scores 
in such a manner that the mean was 
fifty and the standard deviation ten. 
Qualitative criteria were arbitrarily as- 
signed a value of 4 if the conditions 
of the criteria were met, and a value 
of 0 if the requirement had not been 
met by the individual. The conversion 
to a standard scofe automatically, cor- 
rected any error which might have been 
made in assigning values and made it 
possible to include these criteria in the 
testing of the total in-school program 


in its effect on establishment in farm- 
ing. 


Findings and Interpretations 

The data indicate that the in-school 
farming program is very significantly 
related to the occupation, with those in- 
dividuals who are now farming having 
had a mean score of 52.2, while for 
those individuals who are not now farm- 
ing the mean was 47.9. The importance 
of the in-school farming program as a 
determinant of future occupation is 
further emphasized by a comparison of 
the mean score of those now farming 
who had below average opportunity and 
the mean score of those not now farm- 
ing who had above average opportunity. 
The former score was 50.7, while the 
latter was 48.6. 


The data indicate that the score 
achieved by the individual was affected 
by the opportunity which was available 
to him. The mean score of the in- 
school farming program of those in- 
dividuals who had below average op- 
portunity was 48.4; average opportu- 
nity, 50.3; above average opportunity, 
51.4. These differences were significant. 


Differences existed in the mean scores 
for the total in-school farming programs 
of individuals enrolled in different 
schools, but were not large enough to 
be significant. 

The data indicate that the better farm- 
ing programs, as evaluated by the set 
of criteria of this study, lead to estab- 
lishment in farming. Each individual 
criterion was then tested to determine 
its relationship to establishment in farm- 
ing. The following were found signifi- 
cant: 

1. The goal of the individual at the 
time he plans his long-time farm- 
ing program is establishment in 
farming. 

2. The productive enterprises of the 
farming program are associated 
with the type of farming in which 
the individual desires establishment. 

3. The farming program of the in- 
dividual includes a goal of farm- 
ing, major livestock productive en- 
terprises, minor livestock pro- 
ductive enterprises, major crop pro- 
ductive enterprises, minor crop 
productive enterprises, contrib- 
utory feed-crop enterprises, and 
supplementary farm practices. 

4. The main productive enterprise of 
the farming program is an enter- 
prise which is of major importance 
on farms in the area. 

5. The main productive enterprise is 
continued from year to year. 

6. The main productive enterprise of 
the farming program increases in 
size each year. 

7. A large number of productive en- 
terprises is included in the farm- 
ing program. 

8. A variety of farm enterprises is 
included in the farming program 
as productive enterprises. 

9. The productive enterprises of the 
farming program meet the mini- 
mum size set as the standard for 
that enterprise in the state project 
contest. 

10. Contributory feed-crop enterprises 

(Continued on page 263) 
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Your answer to this question affects your evaluation practices. 


Is “doing” the test of “learning to do”? 


JOHN A. SNELL, Supervisor, Augusta, Maine 


EACHERS are ex- 

pected by their 
students, by par- 
ents, and by school 
administrators to 
make some kind 
of appraisal of stu- 
dent achievement 
or progress. In 
many cases, a 
single over-all 
mark or grade may 
satisfy this de- 
mand, but any 
teacher worthy 
of the name seeks 
to appraise student progress in order 
that he may teach and the pupils may 
learn more effectively. This calls for care- 
ful checking of actual outcomes against 
the desired goals or objectives, and a 
continual effort to so modify his 
methods, techniques, and emphasis that 
these goals may be reached more com- 
pletely. 


The evaluative process should also 
serve to direct the student’s attention to 
the real goals of his work in vocational 
agriculture. It has been said that “we 
teach what we test.” In other words, 
whatever goes on the student’s school 
records assumes major importance in the 
student’s mind, regardless of what we 
may say about the importance of other 
things. If school marks are based upon 
paper tests and other types of classroom 
activity, the student’s objective will be 
to do well in these phases, and no matter 
what we may tell him, he will inevitably 
consider the farming program of sec- 
ondary importance. 


Educators agree that real learning is 
evidenced by changes in behavior; that 
is, by changes in the manner in which 
students think and act. If we honestly 
desire to measure or appraise learning, 
we must do it in terms of such be- 
havior changes. The concept of “prog- 
ress” in learning implies a starting point 
and a direction, the direction being de- 
termined by the goals or désired be- 
havior changes identified for the par- 
ticular learning process. The only valid 
measure of student progress is in terms 
of the goals attained. 


John A. Snell 


Relation to Primary Aim 


It is generally agreed that the primary 
aim of vocational agriculture is “to train 
present and prospective farmers for pro- 
ficiency in farming.” If this is accepted, 
it becomes obvious that the real meas- 
ure of student progress and the effective- 
ness of instruction in vocational agricul- 
ture is the nature of the student’s per- 
formance in farming. Any other meas- 
ure is a substitute or short-cut and lacks 
validity and reliability to some degree. 

Members of young or adult farmer 
classes generally have opportunities to 
apply to their farming operations what- 
ever increased skill and ability they may 
have received from a program of in- 


struction. This is particularly true if 
the instruction is geared to the recog- 
nized needs of these men as, of course, 
it should be. Under such conditions, and 
unhampered by the demands of a tra- 
ditional grading system, most teachers 
would agree that the success of instruc- 
tion could best be measured by certain 
specific developments in the farming 
proficiency of these men. 


Some Teacher Reactions 


Why, then, do not vocational agricul- 
ture teachers make the individual farm- 
ing program of the day-school student 
the basis of all progress evaluation? 
Is not the student’s actual work with 
his farming program the logical test of 
increased proficiency in farming? Ob- 
servation indicates that many teachers 
give varying degrees of emphasis to the 
farming program in evaluation of stu- 
dent progress. It has given the writer 
some concern to find some teachers who 
give it little or no consideration. Let us 
examine some of the possible reasons 
which might be advanced for this sit- 
uation. 


1, The teacher may say, “The pri- 
mary aim of ‘proficiency in farm- 
ing’ represents a long-range goal 
for a student. We are required to 
make frequent periodic evaluations. 
We cannot wait to measure prog- 
ress by what a boy does in farm- 
ing: we must substitute some other 
basis of appraisal so that it may 
be done immediately.” 


There is considerable truth in the 
above statement, but it is a mistake to 
think chiefly in terms of what the stu- 
dent may be called upon to do at some 
vague period in the future. Instead, the 
teacher should constantly think in terms 
of short range and immediate object- 
ives which are components of the larger 
aim of “proficiency in farming.” These 
can be taught and evaluated as instruc- 
tion goes forward. To the extent that 
practice on the job is part of the in- 
structional process (as it must be in 
true vocational teaching), the evalua- 
tion can be based upon actual perform- 
ance. Should not the individual farm- 
ing program be the first and most logi- 
cal place to check such performance? 


Examine Your Objectives 


2. “But,” says the teacher, “the farm- 
ing program of the average stu- 
dent does not provide opportunities 
for him to demonstrate all the 
skills, abilities, attitudes, and un- 
derstanding which a teacher needs 
to evaluate.” 


This is all too true in many cases, and 
may contain implications for some re- 
vision in the teacher’s conception of (a) 
his more immediate teaching objectives, 
and (b) the activities which make up a 
farming program. Is the instructional 
program based largely upon the most 
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immediate needs of the students? If so, 
the jobs which they face in their farm- 
ing programs will receive first con- 
sideration. This is not only imperative 
in respect to the students’ needs, but it 
is psychologically and pedagogically 
sound. There is no time when a job 
can be taught so effectively as when the 
student comes face to face with it in 
his own personal experience. 


Does the student’s individual farming 
program comprise all the farming ac- 
tivities in which the student engages? 
Would it be larger in scope and more 
comprehensive if the students were to 
see its full importance and meaning, and 
if it was utilized as the basis of ap- 
praising his progress? Does the school 
or the teacher take any responsibility 
for finding opportunities to augment the 
farming programs of individual stu- 
dents? 

Because of some limitations in stu- 
dent farming programs, it may at times 
be necessary or desirable to give in- 
struction in a job for which the individ- 
ual farming program does not provide 
adequate opportunity for application.:On 
the other hand, there is some opportu- 
nity to make application or to practice 
under supervision (on the home farm, 
school farm, or elsewhere). If there is 
no opportunity of this kind, should the 
teacher attempt to teach the job? Can 
we, as teachers, expect students to de- 
velop skills and abilities, no matter how 
desirable, unless they have an opportu- 
nity to practice them now? Let us re- 
member that learning is changed be- 
havior and “if the learner hasn’t learned, 
the teacher hasn’t taught.” 


Meaning of Performance 


3. “Even so,” replies the teacher, “the 
student’s work in relation to his 
farming program is seasonal in 
nature and does not lend itself well 
to periodic evaluation in accord- 
ance with the demands of a six- 
week or nine-week grading sys- 
tem.” 

This is true, if the farming program 
is considered as something which takes 
place entirely outside the classroom. If 
it is as important as we say it is, how- 
ever—if it is the basis of related in- 
struction and evaluation, it follows that 
some aspects of the farming program 
(planning, execution, record keeping, 
studying, and analyzing) will bé in 
progress at all times. This would be true 
even though actual farming operations 
were not continuous. It is obviously bet- 
ter if the farming program is continuous 
and expanding both in total scope and 
in managerial responsibility, providing 
new problems and opportunities for 
growth in learning. 

Let us be sure that our concept of 
“performance” is sufficiently broad. Pro- 
ficiency in: farming involves abilities in 
management. Success in farming is per- 
haps more dependent upon the right 
kind of management than upon pro- 
duction practices in themselves. Some 
managerial abilities are demonstrated in 
planning, and in analyzing a farming 
program to find means of improvement. 
If these involve real farming enterprises 


(Continued on page 249) 
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adult farmer courses?* 


Tue AGRICULTURAL EpucatTion Macazine, May, 1956 


What is important? 


in organizing, conducting, and evaluating 


H. W. KITTS, Teacher Education, University of Minnesota 


VER a period of 

years, experi- 
ence indicates to 
teachers certain 
practices are work- 
able and contribute 
to successful adult 
farmer classes. 
Conditions vary 
from community 
to community and 
may limit the gen- 
eral adoption of 
these practices. 
The supervisors 
and teacher trainers of the Central re- 
gion made a study of 660 adult farmer 
programs reported in 1951-52 in twelve 
of the states of the region. This rep- 
resents a 91.5 per cent return of the 
schedules mailed to teachers in a fifty 
per cent sampling. 


Teachers were asked to rate the prac- 
tices they used as of “much value,” 
“some value,” “no value,” or “un- 
certain.” These were assigned a number 
as follows: “much value”’—1l, “some 
value”—2, “no value’—3, and “un- 
certain”—4. The arithmetic mean was de- 
termined for each practice rated by the 
teachers. 


The practices rated most valuable by 
teachers are given in table 1. 


It will be noted that some practices, 
although reported by only a_ few 
teachers, were rated highly by those in- 
dividuals. Table 2, listing the practices 
used by large numbers of teachers, in- 
dicates that some practices are used by 
teachers although the practices are not 
given high value rating. 


Harry W. Kitts 


time and subsequently discontinued, the 
authors were led to conclude that 
teachers tend to adopt new ideas when 
they hear about them or understand how 
to adopt them in their particular school 
situation without discontinuing many of 
the practices previously used. The re- 
sult is that a number of practices being 


Table 2. Practices used by ninety per cent or more of teachers of vocational agriculture in 
organizing, conducting, and evaluating adult farmer courses in the Central Region, 1952. 


Teacher's Per cent of 
Practice value rating teachers using 

Discuss proposed plans at first meeting 98.8 1.22 
Start and stop meetings on time 98.5 1.21 
Use local situations as examples 98.2 1.19 
Avoid conflicts, whenever possible, with all school 

activities 97.3 1.19 
Use film, film strips,.or some type of visual aid frequently 97.0 1.25 
Use local data in class discussions 96.7 1.19 
Use local papers to carry announcements of program ...... 96.4 1.35 
Use demonstrations 95.8 1.24 
Base discussions on the problems of the members ............ es 1.20 
Take time to summarize frequently 94.5 1.38 
Conduct group discussion type meetings 94.0 1.21 
Schedule slide films, movies, etc. in advance of course .... 94.0 1.32 
Secure administrative approval to conduct adult farmer 

program 94.0 1.37 
Ask direct questions of individuals 93.9 1.56 
Keep the opinions of the teacher out of the discussion 

until the ideas of all the group have been expressed 93.6 1.42 
Keep superintendent and principal informed at all times ... 93.1 1.44 
Study regularity of attendance of members to evaluate 

program 92.7 1.50 
Ask provocative or controversial questions to draw prob- 

lems from the group 92.4 1.48 
Use speakers in conducting classes 91.9 1.47 
Use questions that call for opinions, not facts .................. 91.8 1.70 
Assist in formulating plans of action 91.2 1.54 
Give away educational materials at meetings, e.g., 

gestation charts, bulletins 90.6 1.53 
Use farm visits by instructor to evaluate program ........... 90.2 1.23 


Some teachers have discontinued using 
a practice which is still being used by a 
large per cent of teachers (table 3). It 
is evident that some-practices might have 
been used and discontinued by some 
teachers, yet this same practice may 


Table |. Practices used by teachers of vocational agriculture in organizing, conducting, 
and evaluating adult farmer courses in the Central Region, 1952. 


Practice 


Use role playing in conduct of classes 


Have director of adult education in school .......................... re 


Record class discussion and play back 


Inform other faculty members of adult farmer program 
Hold class meetings only during the day 
Use supervised study in conducting class 


Recruit members by announcement at athletic events, 


church activities, service clubs 


Allow class members to smoke during class 


Postpone certain content from high school and young 


farmer classes until the adult farmer level 
Have advisory committee members pay for 


refreshments 


Use an examination, not graded, near beginning of course 
Use formal survey in planning the program 
Use a “suggestion box” in planning the instruction 


Elect a discussion leader in the class 


Per cent of Teacher's 

teachers using value rating 
7.5 2.30 
12.2 2.17 
5.5 2.16 
86.7 2.03 
dbidina tated 4.2 1.91 
‘ditieitclesabhes 20.2 1.90 
35.6 1.89 
Seciapincabiiaahlahinhtes 72.9 1.88 
SEE te OCE e 32.6 1.85 
43 1.83 
14.6 1.81 
AS Than 50.2 1.80 
Ley ae 23.3 1.80 
17.5 1.80 


* Based on a stud 
directed by Harold 
University, 


in the Central Region, 
. Bryam, Michigan State 
n erry W. itts, University of 
Minnesota, and Lloyd J. Phipps, University of 
Illinois and other state representatives. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Research and Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 60c. 


never have been used by many of the 
teachers reporting (table 4). Since 
these teachers had not used the practice 
they did not give the practice a value 
rating. From the small number of prac- 
tices reported to have been used at one 


used were reported to be of relatively 
low value (table 5), but they had not 
been discontinued. Many of those prac- 
tices reported by the same teacher ap- 
pear to be a duplication of effort. 


The survey indicated that many 
teachers appear to have spent a dis- 
proportionate amount of time on the 
promotion and advertising of the pro- 
gram. Teachers well might use much of 
the time now spent in preparing circular 
letters, postal card notices, posters, or 
newspaper articles for more adequate 
class preparation or for on-farm in- 
struction. Teachers have discovered 
through experience that members of 
adult classes are not truly captive au- 
diences. A farmer may fail to attend 
future sessions if the teacher does not 
use a presentation acceptable to him. Re- 
sponses indicated that teachers were 
using democratic methods of planning - 
and organizing programs, often working 
through advisory councils, class com- 
mittees, school authorities, and other 
educational agencies to plan and coordin- 
ate their offerings. Instruction was by 
group participation rather than domi- 
nated by class lecture. Local data and 
problems of class members were the 
bases for discussions, panels, and dem- 
onstrations. This study indicated a need 
for a greater amount of systematic 
planning and provision for the instruc- 
tion to be continued during the entire 
year, especially the summer months, and 
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Is "doing" the test - - - 


(Continued from Page 247) 
of the student, requiring the use of 


Table 3. Practices discontinued by five per cent or more of the teachers of vocational — 
culture compared to those continued in organizing, conducting, and evaluating adult 
farmer courses in the Central Region, 1952. 


— 


; Discontinued Continued using judgment and critical thinking in solv- 
Practice (Per cent) (Percent) (Valuerating) ing his own problems, such activities 
Conduct a summer picnic 13.3 9.1 1,52 as * ee on the job as 
Hold meetings in a rural school, church, or planting or harvesting @ Crop. 
other neighborhood location ................... 9.7 32.6 1.49 on 
Award attendance diplomas ................-..-.-.---- 76 29.8 1.57 Otoat Gatto : _ 
Use formal surveys in planning program .... 6.7 43.5 1.80 Our goals and objectives will also in- 
Conduct a course of 10 meetings a year ........ 6.3 48.6 1.49 clude the development of desirable at- 
Have superintendent and/or principal wel- titudes since they are important to suc- 
come class members at the first meeting 5.7 19.6 1.77 cess. Attitudes can be evaluated only on 
Pass out a discussion outline to help farmers 
stay on subject 5.5 42.6 1.62 y z 
Provide members with written summaries of Table 4. Practices NEVER used by eighty 
meetings 5.2 34.7 1.55 per cent or more of teachers of voca- 
Have members organize themselves and elect tional agriculture in organizing, conduct- 
in 51 33.2 1.70 ing, and evaluating adult farmer courses 
° = in the Central Region, 1952. 
over a period of years rather than short Per cent of teachers 
intensive periods. Teachers, school ad- Practice reporting 
ministrations, and people of the commu- Hold class meetings only during the day 95.8 
nity recognize that if the program of Have advisory committee members pay for refreshments ............ 95.7 4 
adult education in agriculture is to be- bn + mls sin en > cements ae oo 4 
: rovide a class evaluator or observer : 
= a cessful and available to all age Hold meetings in homes of class members 89.1 
groups in the community, it would be  fiave a director of adult education in the SChOO] ..-..ccocceo---- 87.8 
expected that additional personnel Obtain donations from organizations and businesses for refresh- i 
should be employed and more time be ments ; - 87.5 " 
made available for work with educa- Have a member or a committee of members act as receptionists 
a i dult oO during the first two or three class meetings —.W.2........----.-.--- 87.3 ; 
a ee oo Conduct a summer picnic 87.2 i 
Conduct two or more courses simultaneously 86.7 
Have an already organized group, such as community club, 
Table 5. Practices used by teachers of sponsor a course or courses mooncen 85.5 
vocational agriculture in organizing, con- Use an examination, not graded, near beginning of the course ... 85.4 
ducting, and evaluating adult farmer Have class, as a group, visit each member’s farming program .... 84.2 
courses in the Central Region, 1952, with Use businessmen to evaluate the program 83.2 : 
}: value rating below 1.30, and the per Elect a discussion leader from the class 82.5 
cent of teachers using each practice. Set maximum limits on class size 80.4 
Per centof Teacher's the basis of how the student responds 


Sasi teachers using value rating to certain situations and how he at- 


Use president or secretary of class to open meetings, 
review previous meetings, and make announcements 
Use an advisory committee or council 
Give some information about each class member 
introduced 
Avoid conflicts, whenever possible, with all-school 
activities 
Use local situations as examples in class -......-..------0------- 
Use local data in class discussions 
Base discussions on problems of members 
Hold conferences with special teachers 
Start and stop meetings on time 
Conduct group-discussion type meetings 
Use field trips, tours, or field days for instruction —............. 
Visit farmer enrollees before the first meeting of 
the course 
Secure last periods of school day for the organization 
of an adult program and visitation of class members 
Discuss proposed plans for conducting classes at first 
meeting 
Use farm visits by instructor to evaluate program ............ 
Use production records of class members to evaluate 
program 
Use demonstrations 
Use films, film strips, or some type of visual aid 
frequently 
Use advisory committee to evaluate the program ................ 
Providing seating arrangement so all persons can see 
faces of the others 
Provide a bus for transportation on field trips —............... 
Use class committee to conduct social activities and spe- 
cial features 
Secure relief from other school responsibilities to pro- 
vide teacher time 


21.7 
60.7 


49.8 


1.07 
1.08 


tacks his own problems. This, too, is 
performance. 


4. Finally the teacher says, “It is 
much more difficult to evaluate stu- 
dent progress in terms of actual 
performance than by more tra- 
ditional methods.” 


Perhaps this is more of an excuse 
than a reason. Can it be that some 
teachers are too much influenced by the 
traditional classroom teaching methods 
and rely too heavily on such devices as 
paper and oral tests? In practice, it is 
not difficult to evaluate progress by 
means of performance on the job if 
objectives are very clear and if suitable 
criteria have been established. In fact, 
it is probably the easiest means, and is 
certainly one which students can under- 
stand and appreciate. 


Teachers may have other reasons than 
those enumerated above for not. placing 
more emphasis upon the farming pro- 
gram as a basis of evaluation, but the 
validity of performance is the strongest 
possible argument for its use. Perform- 
ance on the job is the only completely 
valid measure of progress in any type 
of vocational training. The mechanics 
used may vary widely, but the con- 
scientious teacher can find means of 
giving student performance, especially in 
the individual farming program, the 
emphasis and attention it warrants. oO 


a 249 , 
_ 1.09 & 
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. 97.3 1.19 B 
98.2 1.19 = 

96.7 1.19 *y 

94.6 1.20 Bes 

48.5 1.20 FS 

98.5 1.21 ‘ 

94.0 1.21 Be 
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: HAT factors in the background of 

high school graduates with vo- 
cational agriculture training in North 
Dakota seem to influence these young 
men most in becoming established in 
farming?” A randomly selected group of 
182 respondents who graduated from 
North Dakota high schools during the 
period 1948 through 1954 and who had 
received one or more years of training 
in vocational agriculture and who were 
occupationally employed at the time of 
study,* provided some interesting an- 
swers to this question. 


A total of 101 of these respondents 
had become engaged in full-time farm- 
ing following high school graduation. An 
additional 27 were involved in part-time 
farming while 54 were nonfarmers. On 
the basis of the replies obtained, it was 
discovered that 70.8 per cent of the 
graduates studied were making use of 
their training in the farming occupation. 
A study of the factors related to the 
choice of occupation resulted in the 
emergence of some rather well-defined 
patterns. 


Positive Factors 


The factors found to be most closely 
associated with entrance into farming, 
ranked in descending order, were: 

1. Having a strong desire to farm. 

2. Having a father who was an 
owner-operator or an owner-ten- 
ant farmer or rancher. 

3. Having been reared on a farm of 
greater size than the average for 
the community. 

4. Having experienced parental in- 
terest and attitude that encouraged 
entrance into farming. 

5. Having developed proficiency in 
farming as a result of training re- 
ceived in vocational agriculture. 

A further test by means of chi-square 
on data assembled indicated a positive 
significant relationship between the fol- 
lowing factors and the choice of a non- 
farming occupation: 

1. Having a father who was not a 

full-time farmer. 

2. Having no actual farming experi- 
ence immediately following grad- 
uation. 

3. Having had military service follow- 
ing high school graduation. 

4. Having two or more brothers. 

5. Having been reared on a _ spe- 
cialized type of home farm or 
ranch. 


In the group studied, the number of 
brothers possessed by the respondents 
seemed to be particularly closely related 
to the choice of occupation. No attempt 
was made in this study to determine 
whether the brothers were older or 


*Study conducted by Donald O. Erickson as 
part of a Master’s degree program at Colorado 
A & M College. 
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A study of Vo-Ag Graduates in North Dakota reveals - - - 


Factors associated with entrance into 
farming and nonfarming occupations 


DONALD O. ERICKSON, Vo-Ag Instructor, Rugby, North Dakota 


younger than the young men who re- 
sponded in the study. Conceivably, this 
information would™'be of considerable 
value since it seems probable that the 
influence of younger brothers would be 
less marked than that of older brothers. 
We are still somewhat people of tra- 
dition. The age-old custom of the eldest 
son carrying on in his father’s footsteps 
would quite likely prove significant in 
the young man’s choice of a farming 
occupation, or conyersely in the case 
of those respondents with older brothers, 
the selection of nonfarming occupations. 
The prospect of some day inheriting 
the home farm likely would have some 
effect on the occupational planning of 
the young men involved. 


Effect of Military Service 


Some indications were discovered that 
military service tended to change the oc- 
cupational objectives of the young men 
in the group studied. Such service was 
found to be closely associated with the 
decision to go into nonfarming occupa- 
tions. Probably the specific job train- 
ing available in the armed forces opened 
up other avenues of employment hitherto 
unknown to many of the high school 
graduates. Further, the expectation of 
compliance with military service may 
have tended to inhibit some of the 
young men in their plans to grow into 
the farming business. 

The size of the home farm appeared 
to be important in the respondent’s de- 
cisions to enter farming. The capability 
of the home farm to support more than 
one family quite likely would have a 
bearing on occupational choice. It may 
be inferred that the high degree of 
mechanization on the typical North Da- 
kota farm today has made it possible for 
one man to operate land that a gen- 
eration ago would have taken a large 
crew of men to handle. If the farm is 
of sufficient size to supply work and 
income for more than one family unit, 
the liklihood of the boy to remain in 
farming will be considerably increased. 


Influence of Early Experience 


It seems evident that there is little 
likelihood of a young man’s entrance 
into a farming occupation unless he be- 
gins his farm experience at-a rather early 
age. For the group studied, those young 
men who did not have some actual farm 
experience immediately following high 
school graduation did not tend to be- 
come established in farming during the 
period covered by this study. 

It was interesting to note the apparent 
close relationship between the tenure of 
the parents on the home farm and the 
choice of farming occupation. Perhaps 
it may be inferred that long tenure on 
the home farm may be related to a 
group of factors, some materialistic and 
some of a psychological nature. It seems 


reasonable to assume that in most in- 
stances long tenure would be associated 
with success on the home farm, and to 
a still greater extent, with satisfaction 
with the type of family living provided 
thereon. Conversely, the feeling of in- 
security that might conceivably result 
from frequent moves from one farm to 
another, or from one occupation to an- 
other, might have a marked adverse ef- 
fect on the respondent’s desire to farm. 
Also, short tenure on the farm may be 
related to lack of success in the farm- 
ing business or dissatisfaction with the 
family income or environmental con- 
ditions that the farm had provided. 


A factor of major importance to 
workers in the field of agricultural edu- 
cation may be noted in the close associa- 
tion that exists between entrance into 
farming and the number of years of 
training in vocational agriculture. It 
seems evident that school superinten- 
dents, principals and vocational agricul- 
ture instructors should give recognition 
to this relationship in offering proper 
guidance to students enrolled in second- 
ary schools. 


Effect of FFA 


For the group studied, those respond- 
ents who had earned advanced degrees 
in the FFA showed a significantly high 
tendency to become established in farm- 
ing. Probably the advanced degree is a 
reflection of a desire to excel in the 
field of agriculture coupled with the 
ability and the opportunity to achieve 
this goal. Vocational agriculture is de- 
signed to train present and prospective 
farmers for proficiency in farming. The 
FFA is an integral part of this training 
program. The results noted in this 
study tend to support the assumption 
that the recipients of the advanced de- 
grees have met the requirements for 
these honors and have shown evidence 
of having made a beginning in establish- 
ment in farming. Continued careful se- 
lection on a Chapter, state, and national 
level of only those candidates found 
worthy of advanced degrees seems 
worthwhile on the basis of this informa- 
tion. 

In conclusion, the findings of this 
study indicated rather definite patterns 
of factors which seem to play a part 
in the choice of farming occupations. 
Two basic factors seem to emerge rela- 
tive to entrance into the farming oc- 
cupation, namely: an interest in and a 
liking for the occupation of farming and 
the existence of a favorable opportunity 
on the home farm to make a beginning 
and advance in establishment in farm- 
ing. For the nonfarming group, the re- 
verse of factors indicated above pre- . 
dominated relative to non-entrance into 
the farming occupation. oO 


FFA Dates to Remember 


July 23-28—Annual Joint Meetings, FFA 
Board of Student Officers and Board 
of Directors, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 25-28—NFA National Convention, 
Municipal Auditorium. Atlanta, Ga. 
Oct. 1-2—National FFA Judging Con- 
tests, National Dairy Cattle Congress, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Studies in progress in agricultural education 
Reported for the year ending May, 1956 


NORTH ATLANTIC REGION 

Compiled by Henry S. Brunner 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Aspott, CHartEs F.—‘A Program of 
Summer Activities for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture in New York.” 
Problem, M. Ed., Cornell University. 
Anat, ArtHuUR M. and Murray, Ray 
A—*“Classroom Equipment List for 
Vocational Agriculture in Maryland.” 
Non-thesis study, Dept. of Agricul- 
tural Education, The University of 

Maryland. 


Bonner, Leon W.—“Factors Associated 
with the Academic Achievement of 
Freshman Students at a Southern Ag- 
ricultural College.” Thesis, D. Ed., 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

Bristo., BENton K.—‘Relationship Be- 
tween Certain Factors Affecting the 
Learning Situation and the Adoption 
of Approved Practices in Tractor Op- 
eration and Maintenance by High 
School Students in Vocational Agri- 
culture.” Thesis, D. Ed., Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


Bristor, Benton K.—“An Analysis of 
Current Farm Tractor Manuals and 
Texts with Suggestions for Improv- 
ing the Presentation of Approved 
Practices.” Special Problem, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Bristo., Benton K.—“Tool Storage 
Systems for Pennsylvania High School 
Farm Mechanics Shops.” Special 
Problem, Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

BurcHer, Danie, J.—‘An Examina- 
tion of Some Fundamental Principles 
of Extension Programme Building 
and Their Applications to Jamaica B. 
W.I.” Thesis, M.S., Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Bussice, Wayne E.—“Changed or Im- 
proved Practices Have Grown Out 
of the Gaithersburg Adult Farmer 
Program.” Special Problem, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
University of Maryland. 


Carey, WinuiaAmM—“A. Survey of Oc- 
cupations of Former FFA Students.” 
Problem, M.S., Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Massachusetts. 


Cautison, Gi.Mer, W.—“‘Home Farms 
of Vocational Agriculture Pupils in 
the Independence High School Area 
(Virginia).” Problem, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, West 
Virginia University. 

Dutrow, Donatp R.—“Development of 
Norms for the Pennsylvania Farm- 
ing Program Criteria Scales.” Paper, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Geruart, H. Brinton — “Attitudes of 
Citizens and Educators Which Are 
Associated with the Occurrence of 


Young Adult Farmer Education in 
School Systems. of Pennsylvania.” 
Paper, M.Ed., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Hanna, Leeroy P.—‘A Program of Vo- 
cational Agriculture for Young and 
Adult Farmers of Hillsboro High 
School Area.” Thesis, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, West 
Virginia University. 

Harcrave, Harvey M.— “Determining 
the Progress and Changes in Farm 
Organization as They Relate to the 
Livestock Program Among Members 
of the East Arcadia, N. C., Adult 
Farmers Class.” Special Problem, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


Hucues, Byron A. — “Organizing a 
Young Farmer Program in Vocational 
Agriculture at West Greene High 
School (Pa.).” Problem, M.S., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
West Virginia University. 


JarMiIn, Martin V. — “What Factors 
Should Be Considered in Determining 
the Adequacy of Institutions Train- 
ing or Preparing to Train Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture?” Thesis, M.S., 
Cornell University. 


Juercenson, Etwoop M.—“Relationship 
Between the Ability of Teachers to Do 
Critical Thinking and Their Perform- 
ance in Teaching.” Thesis, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


Kexier, E. Cecm—“A Further Analysis 
of Scholastic Achievement of High 
School Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in the College of Agriculture at 
The University of Maryland.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural 
a The University of Mary- 
and. 


Kent, Wuuiam R. Jr—‘An Attempt 
to Locate Criteria for Predicting Fu- 
ture Leadership of Farm Boys.” The- 
sis, M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Maryland. 

Martin, W. Howarp — “Farm Related 
Services Utilized on Home Farms of 
Vocational Agriculture Students in 
Connecticut.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Connecticut. 


Mostowsk1, Joun J.—“The Guidance of 
Students in High School with Em- 
phasis on Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Mary- 
land. 


Mostowsk1, JoHN J.—“Problems of Vo- 
cational Agriculture Departments of 
Maryland.” Special Problem, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Pease, Douctas §.—“The Use of Ad- 
visory Councils in Local Departments 
of Vocational Agriculture.” Paper, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Personius, Kirkwoop E.—“An Ex- 
amination of a Method of Determin- 
ing the Instructional Needs of a Group 
of Young Farmers in the Penn Yan, 
New York, Community.” Thesis, M.S., 
Cornell University. 


Piuto, Henry $.—“The Development 
of Agricultural Education in Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania, in Relation to 
the Agriculture of the Area.” Paper, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Retmoip, Ivan L.—“Significance of Vo- 
cational Guidance Activities in the 
Problem of Student Drop-outs from 
Vocational Agriculture.” Paper, M. 
Ed., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Rosinson, JAMES D.—“Value Folk 
Placed on the School-Community 
Cannery in the Shady Springs Area.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 


Situ, FrankKiiIn Harret—“The Ade- 
quacy of Autogenous Welding for Vo- 
cational Agriculture Shop Instruction 
in Modern Farm Mechanization.” The- 
sis, D. Ed., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Snyper, Donatp G.—‘Factors Associ- 
ated with the Development of Farm 
Tractor and Implement Maintenance 
and Repair Workshops for Teachers 
in Pennsylvania.” Paper, M.Ed., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


Srarr.—‘The Agricultural Part of the 
Curriculum for a Regional Center.” 
Non-thesis study, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Connecticut. 

Stevens, GLENN Z.—“Characteristics of 
the Complete Programs of Local De- 
partments of Vocational Agriculture 
Used for Participating Experience in 
Pennsylvania.” Non-thesis study, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

Stevens, GLENN Z.—“Influence of* the 
Participating Experience Period on 
Scores of Seniors in Agricultural 
Education on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory and the Scale for 
Self Appraisal of Successful Teach- 
ing.” Non-thesis study, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Pennsyl-- 
vania State University. 

Srevens, Stratton B—‘A Develop- 
mental Study of the Guidance Pro- 
gram in a Newly-formed Rural Area 
Joint High School with Particular 
Reference to Vocational Agriculture.” 
Special Problem, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, The Pennsyl-. 
vania State University. 


SuLTENFUss, VERNON B. — “What 


Teachers of Vocational Agriculture- 
Like About Their Profession.” Thesis,. 
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M.S.,.. Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Maryland. 


Swecker, Bayarp L.—‘“Attitudes of 
Parents in the Harman High School 
Community Toward Supervised Farm- 
ing Program in Vocational Agricul- 
ture.” Problem, M.S., Department of 
Agricultural Education, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

TrimM, Frepertck N.—‘“‘Methods of 
Rating Winners in FFA Contests.” 
Problem, M.S., Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Massachusetts. 

Wane, J. Franxuin, Jr—“The Farm 
and Home Unit Approach to Exten- 
sion Education.” Problem, M.S., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
West Virginia University. 

Waker, James E. — “A Long-Time 
Plan for Vocational Agriculture in 
The Sistersville High School and Com- 
munity.” Problem, M.S., Department 
of Agricultural Education, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

Witmer, T. Dean—The Duties and 
Functions of Area Advisers in Vo- 
cational Agriculture.” Paper, M.Ed., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 
Compiled by Ralph E. Bender 
The Ohio State University 


Anperson, Ronatp E.—“Contributions 
of Protestant Missions to Agriculture 
in the Philippines.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

AnrpaL, JoHn—“‘How Fifty Young 
hegeng Became Established in Farm- 

in Lenawee County, Michigan 
1939- 54.” Thesis, M.S., Michigan State 
University. 

Bar, Jor P.—“Attitudes of Teachers and 
Students of Vocational Agriculture to 
the Role of the Future Farmers Or- 
ganization.” Thesis, Ph.D., Dept. of 
Vocational Education, Michigan State 
University. 

Batt, Wiisur P.—“Influence of High 
School Vocational Agriculture on 
Farm Mechanics Practices Used by 
Participants in the Veterans Farm 
Training Program.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Banc, Atrrep—“A Study of Procedures 
and Techniques to Increase Viewer 
Interest in Vocational Agriculture 
Telecasts.” Thesis, M.S., University of 
Nebraska. 

BentiLey, RatpH R.—“A Status Study of 
Supervised Farm Practice in Indiana.” 
Staff Study, Purdue University. 

Bentiey, RatpoH R., Simpson, Etiza- 
BETH, AND WoERDEHOFF, Frank J.— 
“An Investigation of the Attitudes of 
School Administrators in Indiana To- 
ward Selected Vocational Education 
Programs.” Staff Study, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Brake, Duane L.—“Influence of High 
School Vocational Agriculture on the 
Rate of Establishment of Graduates in 
Farming.” Thesis, M.S., Department 
of Vocational Education, Iowa State 
College. 

Brazzrer, Wirn1aM—“The Programs of 
Non-Land Grant Colleges of Agricul- 
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ture in the United States.” Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Brivces, Lonnie H.—“Difficulties En- 
countered by Graduates of Vocational 
Agriculture in Southeastern Ohio as 
They Become Established in Farm- 
ing.” Ph.D. Dissertation, Department 
of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Brinces, RaymMonp H.—“Occupational 
Patterns of Graduates of Vocational 
Agriculture in Southeastern Ohio.” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Daxkan, Epwarp E.—“Influence of High 
School Vocational Agriculture on Pro- 
duction and Management Practices 
Used by Graduates.” Thesis, M.S., De- 
partment of Voeational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Davis, Lowery H.—“An Appraisal by 
Professional Non-School Personnel of 
Teacher Performance in Conducting 
a Program of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Davis, RichMonp C.—“A Proposed 
Curriculum for a Five-Year Program 
of Agricultural Education in the Ag- 
ricultural, Mechanical and Normal 
College of Arkansas.” Thesis, Ph.D., 
Michigan State University. 

Davison, Casstus M.—“Characteristics 
and Traits of Agricultural Education 
Majors Who Do Not Teach.” Thesis, 
M.A., Michigan State University. 

Deems, Howarp—“Evaluation and Pro- 
posed Reorganization of the In-Serv- 
ice Training Program for Nebraska 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, Ed. D., University of Mis- 
souri. 

EssMAn, Rottanp—“A Study of the 
Summer Activities of Teachers of Ag- 
riculture in Nebraska: The Time 
Spent on Each Activity and An Eval- 
uation of Each Activity.” Thesis, M.S., 
University of Nebraska. 

Foorr, Duane—“Factors Affecting the 
Use of Selected Teaching Aids in Vo- 
cational Agriculture Departments in 
Nebraska.” Thesis, M.S., University 
of Nebraska. 

Futon, Davin A.—“Effect of High 
School Vocational Agriculture on 
Achievement in the Introductory 
Farm Mechanics Course at Iowa State 
College.” Thesis, M.S., Department of 
Vocational Education, Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Gappa, H. W.—“A Comparison Study 
of State Farmers and WNon-State 
Farmers Regarding Their Academic 
Achievement.” Problem, M.S., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
South Dakota State College. 

Gray, Wayne—“Establishment of an 
FFA Farm.” Problem, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, South 
Dakota State College. 

Harper, JamEs—“Administrative Prob- 
lems Relative t6 the Establishment of 
a High School Vocational Agricultural 
Program.” Problem, M.S., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, South 
Dakota State College. 


Henpverson, Ear, M.—“Influence of 
High School Vocational Agriculture 
on the Extent of Establishment of 
Graduates in Farming.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 

Ivers, Pau, H.—“A Program of Work 
for Vocational Agriculture in the 
Sauk Rapids High School.” Thesis, 
M.S., The University of Minnesota. 

Kanter, Eart—“An Evaluation of Pro- 
fessional Participation Experiences by 
Student and Apprentice Teachers in 
Ohio, 1955-56.” M.Sc. Thesis, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Ohio State University. 

LauspaucH, LavernE E.—“An Evalua- 
tion of the Animal Science Curriculum 
at Illinois State Normal.” Ph.D. Dis- 
sertion, Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University. 

Lausts, Ropert—“Use of Credit by 
Young Farmers in Logan County, 
Ohio.” M.Sc. Thesis, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

Leur, Donatp—“A Study of the Effects 
of Selected Factors on Participation 
by FFA Members in Livestock Ex- 
hibits at Nebraska County Fairs.” 
Thesis, M.S., University of Nebraska. 

LInDENMUTH, Warp — “Occupational 
Status of Former Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Ohio.” Non- 
thesis, Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Loreen, C. Oscar—“An Examination of 
Adult Education in Vocational Ag- 
riculture in the United States.” Thesis, 
Ph.D., The University of Minnesota. 


Macnuson, Morris W.—“A Study to 
Determine the Importance of Pre- 
Service Training in Farm Mechanics 
Jobs in Vocational Agriculture.” Prob- 
lem, M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education, South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 

Matruews, Joun W.—“A Plan for De- 
veloping Teacher Education in Farm 
Mechanics.” Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


McCormick, Rospertr W.—‘“Improving 
4-H Junior Leadership Training in 
Ohio.” M.Sc. Thesis, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 


Micut, CHartes—‘A Study of Farm 
Market Reporting by Radio in the 
Marion, Ohio Area.” M.Sc. Thesis, 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University. 


Morris, Jesse A.—“Professional Com- 
petencies Needed by Beginning Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture.” Thesis, - 
Ed. D., Michigan State University. 

Nretsen, Duane M. (Tentative Title) 
“Influence of High School Vocational 
Agriculture and Other, Factors on Es- 
tablishment of Graduates in Farming.” 
Thesis, Ph.D., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College. 


Over, E,woop F.—“Evaluation of the 
Farm Electrification Programs of the 
Electric Power Suppliers of the 
United States.” Thesis, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Iowa 


State College. 
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PrFiewererR, Donatp—‘“Teaching Aids in 
the Attica Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment.” Non-thesis, Department of 
Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University. 

RuonemMus, AtFrep—“Problems in Op- 
erating School-Owned Farms _ in 
Ohio.” Non-thesis, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, The Ohio State 
University. 

Ritcuiz, Austin E.—“An Evaluation of 
the Outcomes of the Beginning 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
with Some Emphasis on the In-Serv- 
ice Program in Ohio.” Non-thesis, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Roapretpt, CrarENceE H.— “Teaching 
Farming Programs, Ag. I, in Mon- 
ticello (Minn.) Public Schools.” The- 
sis, M.S., The University of Minne- 
sota. 

ScHroper, Wayne—“Student and Par- 
ent Values of the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers’ Visit.” M.Sc. Thesis, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Sick, Atrrep—‘“Student Evaluation of 
On-Farm Visits Made by Instructors 
of Vocational Agriculture in District 
3 of Nebraska.” Thesis, M.S., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Snepp, Neu, O.—“Educational Services 
Provided for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture by the Electric Power 
Suppliers in Ohio.” Non-thesis, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Stevenson, Pau, N. — “Influence of 
High School Vocational Agriculture 
on Farm Mechanics Practices Used 
by Students Previous to Enrolling at 
Iowa State College.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College. 


Srewart, Wirt1am W.—“Needs and In- 
terests of Out-of-School Young 
Farmers in the Postville Community.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College. 

Stuckey, WenricH, Jr. — “In-Service 
Training in Farm Mechanics for 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Ohio.” Non-thesis, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, The Ohio State 
University. 


Urort, Donatp—“The Evaluation of the 


Supervised Farming Program.” Prob- 
lem, M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education. South Dakota State Col- 
lege. ° 

Watt, James Eucene — “Influence of 
High School Vocational Agriculture 
on Farm Mechanics Practices Used by 
Graduates.” Thesis, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Iowa 
State College. 

WEsTFALL, Ropert L.—“The Use of Ad- 
visory Committees by Ohio Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture.” M.Sc. 
Thesis, Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Wincen, Ernest—“Survey of Attitudes 
of Parents Towards Vocational Ag- 
riculture in South Dakota.” Problem, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education, South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 


Worr, Wirrarn H—“A Participation 
Experience Analysis from Trainee 
Travel Reports.” Non-thesis, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, The 
Ohio State University. 

Woop, Eucene S.—“*A Follow-up Study 
of Former Students of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Illinois.” Thesis, Ed.D., 
University of Missouri. 

Woonrn, Rap J.—‘An Evaluation of 
Current Programs of Work of a State 
Vocational Assaciation.” Non-thesis, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

O 


PACIFIC REGION 
Compiled by Leo L. Knuti 
Montana State College 

Bryan, JAMES Eucense—“A Study of 
the B.S. Graduates in Agricultural 
Education, University of Idaho, 1934- 
1954.” M. Agr. Ed., Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Idaho. 

CHRISTIANSEN JAMES E.—“Criteria and 
Standards for Evaluating Programs in 
Vocational Agriculture.” M.S. Thesis, 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Arizona. 

Cross, Irvinc C.—“Agricultural Skills 
Performed by and Their Importance 
to Farmers and Ranchers in Colo- 
rado.” Master’s Report. M.E. in Ag- 
riculture; Agricultural Education Sec- 
tion, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Colorado A. & M. College. 

Devin Car, Gren—“Farm Shop Tool 
Requirements.” M. Agr. Ed., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

Ferpun, CriarENcE R. & Srarr.—‘A 
Study of the Distribution of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Boys by Grade in 
School and Year in Vocational Ag- 
riculture.” Hawaii. 

Freen, Lavern A.—“Factors Inhibiting 
Farmers in Adopting Approved Prac- 
tices in Farming.” Master’s Report. 
M.E. in Agriculture; Agricultural 
Education Section, Department of Vo- 
cational Education, Colorado A. & M. 
College. 

Hen, Aucust—“Integration of Agri- 
cultural Science, Farm Mechanics, 
FFA and On-the-Farm Instruction 
in Vocational Agriculture.” Master’s 
Problem. Ag. Ed. Dept., Montana 
State College. 

Kenyon, Harry F.—“The Place of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in the Minatare, 
Nebraska, School Community.” Mas- 
ter’s Report. M.E.. Agriculture; Ag- 
ricultural Education Section, Voca- 
tional Education Department, Colo- 
rado A. & M. College. 

Knutson, Atrrep K.—“School Farms 
and Their Relationship to the Vo-Ag 
Program.” M. Agr. Ed., Department 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Idaho. 

Moore, Carros H.—*A Program for 
Vocational Agriculture in Douglas 
High School.” Problem, M. Agr. Ed., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Arizona. 


Rinesoip, Eucent M.—“The Success of 
Carl Raymond Gray Students at the 
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University of Idaho.” M. Agr. Ed., 
Dept. of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

Saumon, Vincent W.—“An Evaluation 
of Community Resources for Assist- 
ing Departments of Vocational in Ag- 
riculture in Arizona.” Problem, J. Agr. 
Ed., Dept. of Agric. Educ., University 
of Arizona. 

SutHERLAND, S. S. & THompson, O. E. 
—‘A Study of the Training Require- 
ments of Workers Employed in Busi- 
ness and Distributive Occupations in 
Agriculture,” Department Study, 1956 
Department of Education, University 
of California, Davis. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Compiled by T. J. Horne 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Barron, R. H.—‘A Study of the Fa- 
cilities, Management, and Production 
Practices of Farmers in the Clyde 
School District.” Partial requirement, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, Texas A. & M. College. 

Burk, Oriver—“Sheep Production in the 
Rochelle Community.” Partial require- 
ment, M.Ed., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

Cummins, JAMES E.—“An Analysis of 
the Effectiveness of Simple Poultry 
Nutritional Experiments as a Teach- 
ing Aid in Vocational Agriculture.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, East Texas State 
Teachers College. 

DarneELL, CHARLES E.—“Developing a 
Program of Instruction in Farm Me- 
chanics for Huddleston High School.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Dennis, Horace C.—“Organizing and 
Developing an FFA Chapter in the 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 
of the Lyerly High School.” Research 
Problem, M.Ed., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, University of 
Georgia. 

Doucitas, Dan O.—“A Study of the 
Agricultural Graduates of East Texas 
State Teachers College.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Franks, Cuartes J.—“A Study of the 
School Community Cannery Program 
in Pittsylvania County.” Thesis, “M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

GaLBrREATH, THomMAs—“A Study of the 
Educational Needs of Young Farmers 
in the Eastern Part of Williamson 
County, Texas.” Partial requirement, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, Texas A. & M. College. 

Gray, Grorce E.—“Functions of Ad- 
visory Councils to Departments of Vo- 
cational: Agriculture.” Research Prob- 
lem, M. Agr. Ed., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, North Carolina 
State College. 

Hawkins, Watiace—“A Photographic 
Depiction of Steps in Care and Man- 
agement of Sow and Litter.” Partial 
requirement, M.Ed., Department of 
Agricultural Education, Texas A. & 
M. College. 
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Henopricks, Burr—“A Study of the S. 
C. Practices Used by Cooperators in 
the Menard S§.C.C. District.” Partial 
requirement, M.Ed., Department of 
Agricultural Education, Texas A. & 
M. College. 

Hoi_aAnpswortH, Ray L.—“A Study of 
the Eighth Grade Exploratory Course 
in Agriculture in Virginia.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Jackson, Roycr—“A Study of the Per- 
sonal and Social Problems of 40 Vo- 
cational Agriculture Students in Two 
Communities.” Partial requirement, 
M.Ed., Department of Agricultural 
Education, Texas A. & M. College. 

Kyte, Arpert B.—“An Analysis of Mul- 
tiple Teacher Departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Texas.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education, East Texas State Teachers 
College. 

Luoyp, F. A—‘“A Study of the Cost to 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation for the 
District Future Farmers of America 
Livestock and Poultry Show Held at 
Dallas, Texas, 1944-1954.” Thesis, M. 
S., East Texas State Teachers College. 

Miutan, Jose A.—‘“Developing a Pro- 
gram of Vocational Agriculture for 
the Rosario Second Unit School, San 
German, Puerto Rico.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Vocational Education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Moore, Troy B.—“A Study of the Need 
for Establishing Vocational Agricul- 
ture Departments in New Locations 
in Virginia.” Thesis, M.S., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Mutuns, Erpvman—“A Study of Fac- 
tors Influencing Participation in the 
Program of Vocational Agriculture 
as the Basis of Developing an Adult 
Farmer Program in Haysi Area of 
Dickenson County, Virginia.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Ricuarpson, T. M.—“Developing an In- 
structional Program in Social Circle 
High School to Help Farm Boys In- 
crease Their Effectiveness in Produc- 
ing Cotton.” Research Problem, M. 
Ed., Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Georgia. 

Ristncer, James R—“A Study of the 
Development of Community Centers 
in Lamar County and Their Sig- 
nificance to Rural Life.” Thesis, M.S., 
Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. East Texas State Teachers 
College. 

Rock, CLraup H.—“‘A Study of the Farm 
Operation, Production, and Market- 
ing Practices in the Eula School Dis- 
trict.” Partial requirement, M.Ed., De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
Texas A. & M. College. 

Rosprim, Lewis J.—A Study of the Pro- 
duction and Harvesting Practices Fol- 
lowed by 40 Rice Producers in the 
Eagle Lake Community.” Partial re- 
quirement, M.Ed., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Texas A. & M. 
College. 

Rutroucnw, James E.—“Administrative 
Policies and Procedures for Conduct- 
ing Young and Adult Farmer Pro- 
grams in Vocational Agriculture in Se- 
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lected School Divisions of Virginia.” 
Thesis, M.S., Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Sparks, Cray—“A Study of the Pro- 
duction Projects of 100 Vocational 
Agricultural Students in Montague 
County. Partial requirement, M.Ed., 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
Texas A. & M. College. 


Situ, Reusen R.—“A Study of Chain- 
Type Projects in 25 Selected Depart- 
ments of Vocational Agriculture.” 
Partial requirement, M.Ed., Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Texas 
A. & M. College. 


Taytor, J. N.—‘A Study of the Pro- 
duction Practices on Caged Layer 
Egg Production in Brazos County, 
Texas.” Partial requirement, M.Ed., 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Texas A. & M. College. 


WEno ER, Carr—“A Study of the Water 
Infiltration Characteristics of Certain 
Soils Under Various Usages in Wash- 
ington County, Texas.” Partial re- 
quirement, M.Ed., Department of Ag- 
ricultural Education, Texas A. & M. 
College. 


Winston, A. D.—“A Photographic De- 
piction of Steps in Developing Pro- 
ducing Dairy Cows.” Partial require- 
ment, M.Ed., Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

Younc, Oren A. B.—“An Analysis of 
the Coordinated Adult Agricultural 
Educational Program of Cass and 
Marion Counties in Texas.” Thesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural 
Education, East Texas State Teachers 
College. 


Themes for Volume 29 of 
The Magazine 


Your Magazine for the year beginning 
in July, 1956, will feature the themes 
listed below. Some indication of the 
range of problems and variety of ap- 
proaches to each theme is attempted to 
encourage and invite you to add to this 
interpretation and to contribute articles 
appropriate to one or more themes dur- 
ing the year. Almost any idea around 
which you may build a story can be 
fitted into some one of the themes listed. 

In addition to the theme for the 
month each issue will have space for the 
usual features of Book Reviews, News 
and Views of the Profession, Profes- 
sional and Teaching Aids, Tips That 
Work, and Stories»in Pictures. 

Pictures are a desirable addition to 
any story in the Magazine if selected to 
illustrate an idea and if of a quality 
suitable for printing. Pictures for the 
page of “Stories in Pictures” should be 
supplemented with sufficient legend to 
get the story across to the reader. 

Authors of articles who do not have 
a cut of their picture on file with the 
printer may send a picture for such 
purpose for use with the article. Cuts 
are kept on file for use with any later 
articles. 

Remember that articles are acceptable 
at any time but those for any particular 


month must be in the hands of the 
editor three months before the date of 
publication. Articles accepted are filed 
for the month for which the theme is 
most appropriate insofar as possible. 
If you have an idea of value to other 
teachers let them know about it in your 

Magazine. 

July—Relationships in the School and 
Community—to include: Cooperation 
with other agencies; Fairs and dem- 
onstrations; Programs of publicity; 
Promoting school and community re- 
lationships; Promoting the Vo-Ag 
program; etc. 

August—Starting the New School Year 
—to include: Organizing and filing 
materials of instruction; Obtaining 
supplies and equipment; School and 
faculty relationships; Organizing clas- 
ses; Organizing and using advisory 
committees; Planning course content; 
Multiple teacher departments; Rooms 
and equipment, etc. 

September—Improving Methods of In- 
struction—to include: Selecting and 
using visual aids; Construction and 
use of tests; Evaluating pupil per- 
formance; Pupil-teacher relationships ; 
Use of field trips; Using reference 
materials; Lesson planning; etc. 

October—The Young and Adult Farmer 
Program—to include: Recruiting clas- 
ses; On-farm instruction; Planning 
programs of instruction; Young 
Farmer Associations; Evaluating ac- 
complishments; Relationships with 
other agencies; Promoting the pro- 
gram; etc. 

November—Teaching as a Profession— 
to include: Means of professional im- 
provement; Selection of teachers; 
Membership and participation in pro- 
fessional organizations; Professional 
ethics; Professional relationships; 
Tenure of teachers; etc. 

December—Objectives in Vocational Ag- 
riculture—to include: Meaning of vo- 
cational education; Relationships with 
the total school program; Aims of in- 
struction at various levels; Effect 
upon selection of students; How ob- 
jectives are determined; The place of 
FFA; Preparation for related occupa- 
tions; etc. 

January—The Farm Mechanics Pro- 
gram—to include: Shop facilities and 
their use; Courses of study for farm 
shop; Safety in the shop; Teaching 
procedures; Use of special teachers; 
Relationship with other Vo-Ag in- 
struction; etc. 

February—The FFA Program—to in- 
clude: Programs of work; Financing 
local programs; Using contests, ex- 
hibits and demonstrations; Leadership 
training; Membership requirements; 
Relationship to the Vo-Ag program; 
etc. 

March—Planning and Developing Farm- 
ing Programs— to include: The place 
and importance of farming programs; 
Initiating farming programs; Financ- 
ing farming programs; Supervising 
farming programs; Farming programs 
for young farmers; Records and re- 
ports; Parental agreements; Pro- 


grams for non-farm boys; etc. 
(Continued on page 255) 
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Vocational agriculture in relation to 
human resources in agriculture 
The interpretations made will affect the directions 


of our e 


H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


lyon report of 
the Department 
of Agriculture on 
“Development of 
Agriculture’s Hu- 
man_ Resources” 
has evoked a wide 
variety of reactions 
from the members 
of our profession. 
The stand the pro- 
fession finally 
takes regarding it 
will be a good in- 
dication of the ma- 
turity and depth of its members. 

An excellent panel at the A.V.A. 
convention in December 1955 dealt wisely 
and maturely with the report, but most 
of us did not hear the panel discussion 
and there were important considerations 
which the panel lacked time to cover. 


The first thing to be noted about the 
report is that its title is the product of 
the consummate philosophical error. Ag- 
riculture does not have human resources ; 
people have agricultural resources. The 
title the Department chose is a clue to 
much of the thinking its staff has long 
been doing. 

We who are engaged in public school 
education in agriculture should not fol- 
low the lead of a department of govern- 
ment which is concerned with agricul- 
ture as an industry, but should interpret 
the data included in the report with the 
ideals of the public school system of 
which we are a part as our guide. 


If we follow these ideals, we shall be 
deeply concerned about the people who 
live in agricultural areas where incomes 
are low. We shall be eager to help these 
people to find and take advantage of 
opportunities to better their conditions. 
Some of them may find their best oppor- 
tunities in the communities where they 
live; some may advantageously move to 
other farming communities; some may 
migrate to the cities. 


H. M. Hamlin 


What Types of Agricultural Education? 


We should become more concerned 
than we have been regarding the pro- 
vision of appropriate types of agricul- 
tural education for these low-income 
areas and particularly with effective edu- 
cation in agriculture for the adults who 
will probably spend the rest of their 
lives there. We should be interested in 
developing counseling programs in the 
schools of these areas, so that the human 
talents born there may be most fully 
used. We should encourage other types 
of vocational education in these schools, 
which will help in developing industries 
and businesses suited to these areas. 

We should not be deluded into think- 
ing that wholesale transfer of these 
farmers and their children to the cities 
will provide a solution. The 1950 census 


showed that about 3.3 million families 
had incomes under $1,000. Of these, 1.8 
million families were in the cities, where 
$1,000 means much less in purchasing 
power than it means on the farms. There 
is no point in accumulating more low- 
income families in the cities. 


There is probably far more wasteful 
use of labor in the cities than there is 
on the farms. What-is the logic of re- 
ducing the farm population until some 
two million farm families are expected 
to feed the 200 millions we shall shortly 
have? Cannot a part of the “surplus 
population” on farms be used to provide 
an adequate labor supply for our larger 
farm units? 

We should recognize that not all of 
the “submerged farmers” can be located 
neatly on a map, as the report locates 
them. The economically, mentally, and 
emotionally submerged are to be found 
in every community in which we operate. 
Our hearts will go out to these sub- 
merged people, wherever we find them. 


Who Is to Serve? 


Some have concluded that the Ex- 
tension Service has been handed the 
job of dealing with low-income farmers 
because Congress gave it some funds for 
work with them. There has, however, 
been no abrogation of the right and duty 
of any school district, any state, or the 
Agricultural Education Service of the 
Office of Education to deal with this 
problem as it is able. We should seek 
additional funds from local, state, and 
federal sources, so that we can deal 
more adequately with these people, but 
it would be undesirable to ear-mark 
funds for this special purpose. We 
should use our regular funds so that we 
do not discriminate against the people 
in low-income areas. 

Though low-income farmers deserve 
concern, they are not the only people 
whose agricultural education we have 
neglected. We should be concerned too 
about the young and adult farmers, the 
farm women and girls, the workers in 
agricultural occupations other than 
farming, the owners of farm land who 
do not operate it, and the citizens and 
prospective citizens who make our public 
policies for agriculture and have many 
other relationships to it. These too are 
neglected groups, numbering in the ag- 
gregate perhaps 20 times the number of 
low-income families. 


Need for "Standing on Our Own Feet" 


The principal hazard we face in deal- 
ing with the report is that many of us 
in the public schools are in the habit of 
getting our ideas about agricultural edu- 
cation from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and its affiliated agencies. When the 
people in these agencies decide to do 
something, we often tag along. They 
serve only farmers, so we confine our 
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services to farmers. They have 4-H 
Clubs, so we have an FFA. They have 
fairs and contests; we must try for 
bigger and better ones. They stress pub- 
licity; we must blow our horns. They 
have been working with a superior group 
of farmers; to compete, we develop and 
honor the boys who have the most 
financial backing from their parents and 
the adults who respond most readily to 
treatment. They get excited about low- 
income farmers, so we get excited. If 
Emerson was right in believing that 
“imitation is suicide,” we have fre- 
quently shown suicidal tendencies. 

May our reaction, as a profession, to 
the report be one which will indicate 
that our thinking has matured; that we 
are able to take a set of facts and put 
our own interpretations upon them; and 
that we realize we are working in a 
special medium, the public school, which 
operates under a special set of ideals 
and employs its own special procedures. 


Themes - - - 


(Continued from page 254) 


April—Enrolling Students in Vocational 
Agriculture—to include: Who should 
enroll; Requirements in vocational 
agriculture; When to enroll students; 
The role of parents; Cooperation with 
the school guidance service; Kinds of 
information needed; etc. 

May—Evaluating the Vo-Ag Program 
—to include evaluation of any phase of 
the Vo-Ag program—in-school in- 
struction, individual farming pro- 
grams, out-of-school groups, school 
and community activities, teacher- 
preparation programs, etc. (This issue 
will contain the annual listing of re- 
search studies in progress.) 

June—Conducting On-Farm Instruction 
—to include: Relationship to in-school 
instruction; Scheduling; Time to be 
spent; Frequency; Methods; Records; 
Reporting; etc. 


The Cover Picture 


Although Iowa is noted for corn pro- 
duction, teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture also devote some attention to the 
oat crop. Last year vocational agricul- 
ture classes conducted 79 oat demon- 
stration plots. Many of these class proj- 
ects involved production of certified 
seed. The FFA members shown in the 
picture on the cover page are rogueing 
their demonstration plot near Sac City, 
Iowa. 

A research project in Iowa has dis- 
closed that 120 young farmers who had 
studied vocational agriculture in a 
sampling of 10 high schools are using 
improved practices in crop production 
and soil management to a greater extent 
than 120 young farmers from 10 similar 
communities which did not offer voca- 
tional agriculture. Former vocational 
agriculture graduates were using the 
improved practices to a greater extent 
than graduates from the control schools 
in 28 of 41 improved practices investi- 
gated. The higher scores of the former 
students of vocational agriculture were 
statistically significant in 6 of the prac- 
tices. 
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Evaluative criteria and standards for directed training centers 


Training environment affects the product 


R. W. CANADA and J. E. WOODHULL, Teacher Education, Colorado A & M College 


A® increasing 

awareness is 
growing among 
state supervisors 
and teacher train- 
ers as to the ex- 
tremely important 
part that supervis- 
ing teachers play 
in the training pro- 
gram of prospec- 
tive tedchers of 
vocational agricul- 
ture. The partici- 
pation experience 
phase of their training is the bridge that 
spans the resident on-campus _ teacher 
training and the trainee’s entry into his 
first job as a beginning teacher. In a 
sense, the work done by the supervising 
teachers during the participation phase of 
training is a crowning benediction to on- 
campus training. 
It is here that the 
trainee gets to try 
out his preparation 
and skill for the 
first time. The sit- 
uation in which the 
trainee finds him- 
self during student 
teaching will deter- 
mine his future at- 
titudes, ideals and 
standards of per- 
formance. To a 
large extent, he 
will emulate his su- 
pervising teacher in the conduct of the 
program in his own department later. 
For this reason it is imperative that the 
best possible training situation should 
prevail in the training centers regarding 
the qualifications of the supervising 
teacher, the school and its administration, 
the vocational agriculture facilities and 
the program in operation. 


R. W. Canada 


J. E. Woodhull 


Needs for Standards 


Often the supervising teacher and the 
school administration are not fully 
aware of the standards desired for the 
best possible training situation for the 
directed training center. Experience in- 
dicates that, in general, supervising 
teachers and administrators both are 
eager to develop and improve the sit- 
uation in the training center in order to 
provide the best possible training en- 
vironment. Any criteria or standards de- 
veloped for the training center should 
be fully understood by the supervising 
teacher and the school administration 
relative to the cooperative training pro- 
gram and they should participate in its 
development. 


It was with this thought in mind that - 


the following evaluative criteria were 
developed for use by the supervising 
teacher and school administration in 
evaluating their training situation. Using 
these criteria for self evaluation they are 


able to arrive at a rating for their own 
situation. This rating will reveal areas 
of strength and weakness and will allow 
the cooperating parties to work mutually 
in improving these deficient areas. The 
ollowing criteria are an initial attempt 
to develop a usable and effective eval- 
uative procedure. oO 


Evaluative Criteria and Standards for Directed Teaching Centers in Colorado 


A. Criteria for teachers 


Rating Scale Total 


1. 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


1. 


2. 


‘ sion and other services of his area... 


. The ad 


tonal certificate valid in Gola. 
tional certificate valid in Colorado............................ 


0 5 


10 


15 


. The teacher has a Master’s d oe Ly 


— study leading to the Master's degree...... 
teacher devotes full time to sire degree and out- 
of-school classes... 

teacher is a leader in ] 


professional meetings 
of vocational educators and 


peers in education 


. The teacher is interested in, cooperative with and 


sympathetic toward the —_—a $ of the pro- 


of teacher training in agricultural education... 
The teacher is well established in his school and 
community and in his program but not involved 
in out-of-school activities that are a hinderance 
in doing an adequate job with the student 


respected and co- 
— aE of the the wed ao staff 


teacher cooperates with the U.S.D.A. exten- 


as oes - rem rr 
‘ Criteria for the Schock: Administration °a wer 


7 Fr owe 
The administrative head and the school board are 
willing for the teacher of agriculture to partici- 


te in the training of teachers of agriculture. 
The administrative head and the school board 
accept vocational agriculture as an integral part 
of the public school program and favor ta 
tion for both all day and out-of-school classes.. 


nistrative and the school board 
favor the organization and functioning of an ad- 
visory council for vocational agriculture. 


. The administrative head and members of the 


school board visit some of the supervised farming 


rograms of vocational iculture students... 
The administrative hi and the school board 
provide an adequate budget for the conduct of a 
complete community program of agricultural ed- 
ucation...... 


. The administrative head and the principal super- 


vise periodically the activities of the teacher of 
agriculture and the t 


C. Criteria for the FFA Program 


1. 


4. 


. The Chapter maintains a 


Tee neater enjoys enthusiastic member partici- 


Banta - is 


* the year and meetings are scheduled so that mem- 


The Chapter has a written program of activities 
Sere Sen a ere basis by the mem- 


The Chapter has committees functioning for each 
activity or group of activities including an execu- 
time committee which meets caauial 


y 
. The Chapter records for the secretary and 


treasurer and the annual reports are complete 
and accurate... 


. The Chapter presents the current 


program of 
activities to the administrative head of the school 
for his information and approval.................... 


posted current record 
of Chapter eousmngiineantats for all mem 
to study 


. The Chapter seeks council from the adviso: 


council for vocational agriculture and keeps t 
council informed of the Chapter activities. 


D. Criteria for the Department Organization 


1. 


3. Thi 


A community program of agricultural education 
which tnctades 1 a course of study for all organized 
is on 


There is a three-y ear program, as a minimum, 
offered for all-day emdonte 


. Saay advisory council which 


of departmental ex- 


penses on file an popchs le for study by student 


. There is in use both the st dard and 


I filing 
systems recommended for eee eet agriculture 
departments in Colorado. 


. There is an adequate library of reference books, 


bulletins, charts and films properly filed for ready 


bility. 
There is some basis of selection of en- 


specific 
rollees into classes of vocational agriculture... 


(Continued on page 257) 
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Evaluative criteria and standards - - - 


(Continued from page 256) 


E. Criteria for Agricultural Mechanics 


1. 
2. 


; being followed as evidenced by 


” tools for doing t 


There is in use a system for monitoring the agri- 
cultural mechanics shop cleanup and maintenance.. 
There is in use shop record cards which are coor- 
— with the S eiband mechanics course 
eee 


Rating Scale 


Fata 


5 


10 


15 


There is in use a system of color dynamics as part 
of the shop safety program. 


There is a comprehensive shop safety program 
the presence of 
fire extinguishers, fire blankets, first-aid kits, 
posters, safety rules posted at machines, tests 
OR eS RR eee 
ere is an adequate number of hand and power 
e jobs which should be done by 
the students enrolled......... 


. There is evidence that students enrolled are de- 


veloping farm shops at their homes........................ 


; Fo nng is at all times in the agricultural mechanics 


under construction or repair practical shop 
brosecte for student teachers to observe and super- 


F. Criteria for a, Farming Programs 


a. 


There is being used by each student the Colorado 
~ Record Book’ and this record is complete and up- 
EEE IE PERE AAS ERENT et 
The Colorado Activity Handbook is being used 
by each st t and this record is complete and 
ESD TOL LAA Ei 

ere is a summary record of the farm-home 
background for each all day and out-of-school 
page 8 which is available for student teachers 
SUN cccnyeositrn’cocsnsvancentenaasiprediaptasansaaiebinncisibentenesetaian 


. There 4 complete for each student, in his record 
analysis, 


books, a preliminary plan, an enterprise 

a listing of La ae ay = job planning 
on a seasonal basis for each student's farming 
program 


G. Criteria for Young and /or Adult Farmer Classes 


1. 


There is at least one young or adult farmer group 
organized and holding scheduled meetings periodi- 
cally throughout the year....................-0cversssesssenseses 
There is entang g made for the seems and adult 
farmer wore & self-perpetuating by the elec- 
tion of president, ae program committee, 


. There exists the practice of assigning one or more 


young farmers or adult farmers to student teachers 
with whom approved farming practices are initi- 
ated and carried through to completion 


. Provision is made for each student teacher to di- 


rect instruction in one or more units for young or 
adult farmers...... 


H. Criteria for Group and Individual Instruction 


1. 


10. 


* 42’ x 12’ in 
. The shop is available full time for Vo-Ag work 
. The classroom is of sufficient size to provide at 


The units of instruction are Govdeant on a prob- 
lem basis and directly concerned wi h supervised 
a Chapter activities or local community 


Me Ha tools, such be demonstration, 
conference procedure, discussion......... 


. The units of instruction are dudeuah to permit 


each member time to define the problem, set ob- 
jectives, solutions, plans of action and to partici- 

pate sometime during the teaching of the unit for 

example: make report, serve on panel, demon- 

strate, serve on committee, act as chairman............ 
The units for individual instruction come from 

the enterprise analysis made 1 individual 

—— as listed in his record k and taught 

seaso! 


I. Criteria for the Facilities of a Vocational Agriculture 
Department 


. The shop is adequate in space to provide approxi- 


mately 100 square feet of floor space for each 
student i in the largest Claae..............2...s.c-0:-sssecssssesccsees 


The shop is adequately equipped and lighted 
to carry on a modern program of farm mechanics.. 
The shop storage space is aed to house sup- 

lies, student materials, e 


ere is a door into the ~ = which is at least 


least 35 square feet of floor space for each student 
in the largest class. 


Classroom storage is adequate to house necessary 
teaching materials. 


The classroom is adequately equi, with filin; 
facilities, cabinets, a tables, yo tg etc., 
the enrollments involv 


. The classroom is available full time for vocational 


iculture work 


e classroom, office and storage are attractive- 
ly 0 aed 
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(Continued from page 243) 


here and defined in terms of the be- 
haviors to be expected. Second, the kinds 
of evidence to be used in observing the 
behaviors, and the methods to be used in 
getting such evidence must be identified. 
Here the greatest variation is not only 
permissible, but desirable. Not only test 
scores, but anecdotal records, personal 
interviews, and notes on social inter- 
action are valuable. Generally speaking, 
this is a case of “the more the merrier.” 


Recently a group of graduate students 
in preparation for a series of classroom 
visits, the purpose of which was to 
study the professional accomplishments 
of the teachers in charge of the classes, 
agreed that they should be able to ob- 
serve: 

1. That “educational diagnosis” has 
taken place—It should be evident 
that both methodology and cur- 
riculum are varied to suit the class 
group as well as individual differ- 
ences in the class. 

2. That learning materials are pur- 
posefully organized and varied in 
nature. 

3. That there is a sympathetic and 
psychologically sound motivation 
and direction of learning—toward 
development of “good” values in 
students. 


4. That teacher and learners co- 
operatively venture to evaluate 
what has been accomplished—in 
this lesson and for this individual. 
a. Finally, of course, the assembled 

records and results must be in- 
terpreted in light of the original 
objectives, and it is. important 
that this is done cooperatively 
with both supervisors and 
teachers or teachers and stu- 
dents participating fully. 

Evaluation as a movement in educa- 

tion, then, is a process of systematic 
and continuous judgment, not only of 
quantity achievement, but also of the 
development in learners of the values in 
terms of which accomplishments and 
outcomes must be decided. It is a good 
sign that an issue of our professional 
magazine is being devoted to reports of 
the application of this process to the 
different phases of the program in ag- 
ricultural education. Oo 


Money Available for a 
College Education 


There is more than 42 million dollars 
in loan funds available for college stu- 
dents, according to a survey made by 
Changing Times, The Kiplinger Maga- 
zine. About half of this amount is never 
used, although it is available at reason- 
able rates of interest to any willing stu- 
dent. 


Student loan funds are available in 
about two-thirds of our universities and 
colleges at interest rates that average 
about 2% while the student is in college 
and about 4% when he graduates. 

Information about loan funds usually 
can be obtained by writing to the Direc- 
tor of Admissions of the college the stu- 
dent wishes to attend. 
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portant problem of teachers is soundly treated. 


There are implications for your guidance opportunities. 
Maintaining good relations 


between farm mechanics and 
and industrial arts 7 


HAROLD M, BYRAM, Teacher Education, Michigan State University’ 


HE success of 

any local pro- 
gram of vocational 
agriculture is de- 
pendent in part 
upon how well it 
fits into the total 
program of the 
school. Good rela- 
tions must be de- 
veloped and main- 
tained with other 
departments, in- 
cluding those in 
other areas of vo- 
cational education, and in the practical 
arts. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
and of homemaking have reported many 
types of cooperative relationships and 
correlation of their instruction at the 
secondary and adult levels. Many reports 
have been given about their cooperative 
and joint programs. Very little has been 
written about relations between voca- 
tional agriculture and industrial arts, 
although teachers and administrators are 
increasingly giving much thought to 
them. This article will deal with the 
genesis of the problem, the objectives of 
the two programs, an analysis of the 
problem, and suggestions for good rela- 
tions. 


Harold M. Byram 


Genesis of the Problem 


Industrial arts has emerged from an 
original status of uncertainty to its pres- 
ent recognition as an important part of 
general education. Its antecedents—re- 
ferred to first as “manual training,” 
later as “manual arts,” and sometimes 
as non-definitive “shop work”—were 
identified with the psychology and edu- 
cational philosophies of the times. 
“Training of the hand” was at one time 
held to be a major outcome. Some have 
believed that exercises in woodworking 
and other activities developed general 
traits and abilities useful in any of life’s 
activities. Others have thought that work 
in a shop would prepare pupils for the 
work of the world. 

Instruction in the mechanical aspects 
of agriculture began as farm shop rather 
narrowly conceived, in which pupils did 
work similar to what was done in the 
course then known as manual arts, ex- 
cept that they worked on projects of the 
farm. Today, farm mechanics includes 
farm shop as only one of six major 
areas. 


Changes in Schools 


Important changes affecting public 
schools have a bearing on these two 
programs. The past three decades have 
seen school districts in rural communities 


increase in size through reorganization 
and/or annexation. Along with this 
growth the curriculum of the secondary 
school has expanded, resulting in many 
and varied laboratories and shops, and 
a pupil population increasing in diversity 
of interests and needs. During this time 
the length of the school year and the 
length of school life of typical pupils 
have increased. The pupils we have in 
our schools today would have dropped 
out to go to work in the earlier days. 
Activities in ow school shop appeal 
to them. 


Changes in the World of Work 


The increasing importance of industry 
in our economy is well known to most 
teachers. The proportion of the labor 
force employed in manufacturing is 
over one out of four and in many com- 
munities is much high than this. The 
introduction of automatic machinery is 
resulting in displacement of the worker 
who possesses little or no skill, and it is 
increasing the need for skilled workers 
in maintenance and repair. More and 
more operations are being performed by 
machines. Today an understanding of 
the impact of technology upon industry, 
business, agriculture, and the home is 
becoming recognized as an_ essential 
attribute of an educated person. 


We are experiencing a “do-it-yourself” 
movement. This inclination to make and 
repair things stems not alone from in- 
creased leisure time and the high cost 
of employing tradesmen, but also from 
the development of new kinds of tools 
and machines. New materials and pre- 
fabricated kits are available to be used 
in the home and the home workshop. 


Confusion in 
Objectives 

In the face of all 
these developments 
it is not surprising 
that the public has 
often been con- 
fused as to the ob- 
jectives of instruc- 
tion in a shop or in 
several shops that 
may, in outward 
appearance, seem 
very similar. Many 
parents have the 
notion that a boy 
working in a shop 
must somehow be 
acquiring occupa- 
tional skills. Some 
may also have a 
feeling that in- 
struction in the 


class in vocational agriculture should be 
equally valuable for most pupils, regard- 
less of occupational goal. 

This confusion about objectives also 
is found among educators. Teachers of 
industrial arts often do not understand 
the objectives of vocational agriculture. 
They do not realize that the teacher 
must keep uppermost in his mind the 
responsibility for developing abilities 
needed for success in farming. Teachers 
of agriculture, have been schooled in 
principles of vocational education. They 
sometimes are prone to judge what they 
see going on in the classes in industrial 
arts on the basis of these vocational 
principles, rather than in the light of 
the true functions and purposes of in- 
struction in industrial arts. In schools 
where a program of industrial arts is 
weak or non-existent, the teacher of 
agriculture may be apt to fall into the 
error of thinking that the instruction he 
gives in farm mechanics will meet all the 
needs for instruction in things mechani- 
cal for the boys under his direction. 

This view appears to be condoned by 
some persons in positions of leadership 
in the profession. For example, one 
writer makes the statement, “It makes 
not one iota of difference whether . 
(the boy) learns to use the handsaw on 
the hog house, the end table, or the hay 
rack.”* The article lays stress on the 
needs of youth for development of facil- 
ity with tools. The writer makes no men- 
tion of industrial arts in this connection, 
and thus appears to be holding that the 
values of industrial arts courses could 
be obtained through instruction in farm 
mechanics. 

Cases could be cited of teachers of ag- 
riculture who feel that a boy should 
choose between industrial arts and farm 
shop—that the two compete with each 
other. Some may also think of industrial 
arts as only a high-school program, 
rather than one that also has a place in 
the elementary school and in adult edu- 
cation. 

Some of these misunderstandings or 
misconceptions come to a head in smaller 
schools which do not have separate 
shops for industrial arts and for voca- 
tional agriculture. In a realistic approach 


1Kenneth L. Russell, 
Going With Power Tools?’’, 


“Where Are We 
The Aaa 


Education Magazine, 27:148, 154, Jan. 1955 


Roy Wallis, Teacher of Agriculture (left) and Howard McDonald, 
Teacher of Industrial Arts, Durand, Michigan holding one of their 
frequent conferences on relations between industrial arts and 


farm mechanics. 
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to school administration it must be 
recognized that if both programs are 
to be provided in smaller schools sepa- 
rate shops cannot be justified. There 
must be a sharing of facilities and/or 
equipment in many schools. An under- 
standing of the objectives of vocational 
agriculture and industrial arts should 
help to facilitate this sharing. 


The Objectives of Farm Mechanics 
in Vocational Agriculture 

The objectives of vocational agricul- 
ture have been well stated many times 
in this Magazine and in the literature on 
the subject, and will not be repeated 
here. The important point is that the aim 
is the development of effective abilities 
in the occupation of farming. So the 
objectives of instruction in farm me- 
chanics relate to those abilities of a 
mechanical nature. Farm mechanics 
covers farm shop, farm machinery and 
equipment, farm buildings and con- 
veniences, soil and water management, 
rural electrification, and farm process- 
ing equipment. Surveys of farmers and 
analyses of these areas reveal specific 
farming abilities needed by a successful 
farmer. When instruction in farm me- 
chanics is evaluated the evidence of at- 
tainment of these abilities by pupils 
should dominate the evaluation. 


The Objectives and Types of Activities 
in Industrial Arts 


One authority defines industrial arts 
as “those phases of general education 
which deal with industry—its organiza- 
tion, materials, occupations, processes, 
and products—and with the problems 
resulting from the industrial and tech- 
nological nature of society.” The In- 
dustrial Arts Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association has sponsored the prepara- 
tion of a bulletin listing nine suggested 
objectives which might be considered by 
the industrial arts teacher, in setting 
objectives for a local program based on 
needs and interests of students and in 
the light of his own philosophy of gen- 
eral education :* 

1. Interest in Industry. To develop in 
each pupil an active interest in in- 
dustrial life and in the methods and 
problems of production and ex- 
change. 

2. Appreciation and Use. To develop 
in each pupil the appreciation of 
good design and workmanship and 
the ability to select, care for, and 
use industrial products wisely. 

3. Self-realization and Initiative. To 
develop in each pupil the habits of 
self-reliance and resourcefulness in 
meeting practical situations. 

4. Cooperative Attitudes. To develop 
in each pupil a readiness to assist 
others and to join happily in group 
undertakings. 

5. Health and Safety. To develop in 
each pupil desirable attitudes and 
practices with respect to health and 
safety. 


?Gordon O. Wilber, Industrial Arts in 
General Education, Second Edition, Scranton 
Penna., International Textbook Co. "1954, Dp. si 


3A Guide to Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts, Washington, D. C., American 
Vocational Association, 1953, p. 18. 


6. Interest in Achievement. To develop 
in each pupil a feeling of pride in 
his ability to do useful things and 
to develop worthy leisure-time in- 
terests. 2° 

7. Orderly Performance. To develop 
in each pupil the habit of an orderly, 
complete, and efficient performance 
of any task. 


8. Drawing and Design. To develop 
in each pupil an understanding of 
drawings and the ability to express 
ideas by means of drawing. 

9. Shop Skills and Knowledge. To 
develop in each pupil a measure of 
skill in the use of common tools 
and machines and an understanding 
of the problems involved in common 
types of construction and repair. 

Courses in industrial arts are available 

to boys in all schools offering such a 
program, and to girls in many of them. 
Instruction is offered in many elemen- 
tary schools. It is estimated that over 
50 per cent of all junior-high-school 
pupils in the United States are enrolled 
in industrial arts classes. At the senior- 
high-school level advanced courses are 
offered on an elective basis. They center 
around significant aspects of manufac- 
turing and construction industries and 
their effect on daily living. In these 
courses youth learn about materials, and 
how they are used in consumer goods 
through planning, producing, servicing, 
and repairing. In addition, they learn 
principles in the use of tools, processes, 
mechanics and design. “The areas gen- 
erally recommended are woods, metals, 
graphic arts, electricity and radio, plas- 
tics, transportation and power, leather 
work, and ceramics, with drawing and 
planning included in all of them as 
needed.””* 


The Exploratory Opportunity 

The type of organization preferred by 
many teachers, particularly in smaller 
schools, is the general shop. The general 
shop provides a flexible arrangement for 
a variety and sequence of activities. Ex- 
ploratory experiences can be provided 
particularly at the junior-high-school 
level. Some specialized activities to meet 
pupil interests can be developed at the 
senior-high-school level. The general shop 
is similar in one respect to the school 
farm shop in that it provides for a 
variety of activities. The objectives of 
the instruction in it, however, are differ- 
ent from those of farm mechanics. 

Since evaluation of instruction in any 
course should be based upon the objec- 
tives of that course, we would expect 
evaluation in industrial arts to stress 
certain outcomes not emphasized in vo- 
cational agriculture. Interests, attitudes, 
and habits developed will be noted as 
evidence of learning. Teachers also will 
note evidence of pupil progress toward 
vocational choice and of adjustment to 
an industrial working environment. They 
will be interested in the growth of 
pupils in those attributes of well-adjusted 
youth that we want in our future 
citizens. ‘ 


*Harold M. Byram and Ralph C. Wenrich. 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts in the 
Community School, New York, ae Macmillan 
Co., 1956, p. 257. 
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Specific Problems Calling for Study 


The problems calling for study by 
teachers of industrial arts and of voca- 
tional agriculture may be grouped into 
two areas. The first of these that will be 
mentioned might be termed guidance and 
curriculum. Several questions arise. Two 
of these are: (1) Who should be en- 
rolled in industrial arts? (2) Who 
should be enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture? 


Who Should Be Enrolled 

Speaking of pupils in grades nine 
through twelve we would say that any 
pupil should be enrolled in industrial 
arts, since it is a part of general educa- 
tion. This would include those who 
aspire to higher education and prepara- 
tion for a profession, and to girls and 
boys with well-formulated occupational 
goals who may be con-currently or sub- 
sequently enrolled in high school courses 
for specific vocational preparation. 


Vocational agriculture should be 
limited, on the other hand, to pupils 
who have an interest in the work of the 
farm and who have available, or who can 
be provided with opportunities for en- 
gaging in activities of the farm. Since 
some basic instruction could profitably 
be given for certain related occupations 
in agriculture if these involve “the work 
of the farm,” pupils interested in any 
one of these occupations could also be 
enrolled. We would hope that every 
high school might, in addition, provide 
a course in non-vocational, or general 
agriculture to be available to all pupils 
as a part of their general education. But 
it would be a mistake to attempt to pro- 
vide instruction of a general, or prac- 
tical arts type in a course intended for 
pupils whose objectives are primarily 
vocational in character. 


How many courses should be taken? 
In the case of industrial arts we should 
not place any limit on the number, pro- 
vided that courses in other areas of 
general and vocational education taken 
are sufficient to provide instruction for 
the all-around development of the in- 
dividual. Pupils should be permitted 
and encouraged to continue enrollment 
in courses in vocational agriculture so 
long as they are making progress 
toward their vocational objective in agri- 
culture.® 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Preparation 


To what extent should farm mechanics 
and industrial arts contribute to voca- 
tional education in industrial occupa- 
tions? There are a few occupations for 
which instruction in farm mechanics 
could provide some basic instruction. 
These would be in the field of sales and 
service of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery. The specific training for a 
particular occupation, however, will 
ordinarily have to be provided through 
higher education, or on the job through 
a cooperative training program of work 
experience. Industrial arts should not be 
expected to provide specific training for 
any industrial occupation, although in- 


For any acceptable elaboration on this 
oon as it refers to farm mechanics see: 
orge W. Wiegers, “A Frame of Reference 
in Farm Mechanics,.”’ The ba gg Educa- 
tion Magazine, 27:43-46. August, 1954. 
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terests in some industrial occupations 
could be explored and a few basic abili- 
ties could be developed. There should be 
a close coordination between industrial 
arts and vocational industrial education 
programs carried on either through day 
trade courses or through cooperative 
training programs. Teachers of industrial 
arts and teachers of agriculture should 
be in a position to recommend pupils for 
enrollment in such programs. 


Sharing Facilities 


Problems of operation arise in any 
situation where shop facilities and/or 
equipment must be shared by both 
teachers. Some tools and equipment used 
by the teacher of industrial arts are not 
needed by the teachers of vocational 
agriculture, and the reverse‘ is true. 
Work benches, power tools, and some 
hand tools might need to be used by 
classes in both departments in smaller 
schools. 


The method of storage of tools some- 
times presents a problem. Teachers of 
agriculture generally prefer decentral- 
ized storage in tool cabinets or panels. 
The trend in industrial arts, particularly 
in general shops, is also in this direction. 
Where teachers of industrial arts prefer 
centralized storage of tools or where 
this method of storage is traditional in 
the school, the problem will need to be 
carefully studied in order to find a solu- 
tion that will be acceptable to both 
teachers. The responsibility for the care 
and upkeep of these tools should be 
definitely agreed upon. Teachers should 
follow the same practices with respect 
to safety, instruction in the use of power 
equipment, and servicing of tools and 
equipment. If they do not, embarrass- 
ment, confusion, and dissension might 
result. 


The practices with respect to shop 
housekeeping may present a problem. 
There is no reason, however, why 
agreement cannot be reached as to the 
practices that would be followed by all 
classes. 


The scheduling of classes in a shop 
that is shared presents a particularly 
difficult problem. If farm mechanics is 
taught in such a way as to be a part of 
every course in vocational agriculture it 
is obvious that only part-time rather 
than full-time use of the shop will be 
characteristic of the farm-mechanics 
schedule. The industrial arts classes, on 
the other hand, will make almost full- 
time use of the shop during the hours 
scheduled. Teachers of vocational agri- 
culture should avoid a schedule that 
might result in the monopolization, over 
a long period of time, of large areas of 
the floor space of a shop by projects on 
which pupils do not work daily. 


Suggestions for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture 


While the preceding discussion relates 
particularly to situations where a shop 
and/or equipment are shared, the teacher 
of agriculture in any school could do 
much to foster good relationships be- 
tween these two departments and thus 
help to improve instruction in both. 
Some of the suggestions which follow 
have been carried out by teachers with 
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whom the writer has worked. Others 
are prompted by situations encountered 
or reported by teachérs, or have been 
suggested by school people. 


The teacher of agriculture should take 
every opportunity to acquaint the teacher 
of industrial arts, the principal, and the 
school counselor with the farm me- 
chanics phase of the program. Many 
teachers of industrial arts have received 
their professional preparation in in- 
stitutions which donot prepare teachers 
of vocational agriculture and have had 
little or no opportunity to gain an 
understanding of the objectives and pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture. They 
may have attended a high school, and 
may have done student teaching in a 
school that did not maintain a depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture. The 
same may be true of the principal, the 
superintendent, or the school counselor. 
These school people could be invited to 
go on farm visits, to attend FFA meet- 
ings, and to visit classes in farm me- 
chanics. Faculty meetings and staff 
committee meetings present opportunities 
for explaining the- program in farm 
mechanics. 


Solve Problems Through Conferences 


In some schools regular meetings are 
held by the teacher of industrial arts, 
the teacher of agriculture, and the high 
school principal or superintendent. If 
the school has a local director of voca- 
tional education and practical arts, he 
will meet with these teachers. Problems 
we have discussed here could be dealt 
with in meetings such as these. The pur- 
pose of these conferences should not be 
only to settle points of disagreement. 
They should be made mutually helpful 
to all concerned. 


The teacher of industrial arts has had 
experience and professional education 
that will make him particularly valuable 
as a consultant on problems encountered. 
An example is the selection of certain 
tools and equipment, and supplies. 


The confidence and respect of the 
industrial arts teacher is something to 
be sought and developed. Good shop 
organization and management will con- 
tribute to this confidence, as will also 
the development and maintenance of 
high standards of work. The fact that 
boys in farm mechanics may be using 
rough materials or constructing equip- 
ment for use on the farm rather than 
in the home is no excuse for tolerating 
slipshod methods or shoddy work. 


Cooperation Instead of Competition 


Teachers of vocational agriculture 
should manifest an interest in the in- 
dustrial arts program and should do 
what they can to help build adequate 
programs of industrial arts. One teacher 
with whom the writer worked was espe- 
cially concerned with the large enroll- 
ment which he had in vocational agri- 
culture, coupled with the lack of any 
prospect for the addition of a second 
teacher in the program. As the problem 
was analyzed, it was discovered that a 
number of boys were enrolled who had 
only a mild interest in agriculture and 
unsatisfactory facilities for farming 


activities. It was further brought out that 
there was no shop in the school and 
no program of industrial arts or any 
other practical arts or vocational courses 
open to boys. As the problem was 
further analyzed it became apparent that 
some boys had been enrolling in voca- 
tional agriculture “by default.” It may 
well be that this teacher could improve 
the integrity and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture as much 
by encouraging the development of other 
programs of vocational education and 
practical arts—including general agricul- 
ture—as by any other way. Teachers of 
agriculture should work with other 
teachers and administrators in studying 
the interests and needs of the com- 
munity for vocational education and 
practical arts, and should help in any 
way that they can to develop complete 
programs in these areas. 


We must remind ourselves that boys 
enrolled in vocational agriculture are 
likely to be just as much interested in 
hobbies and recreational activities in the 
area of industrial arts as are any other 
pupils. This does not imply, however, 
that making gifts out of plastics, fabri- 
cating fly rods, or building a cedar chest 
are suitable projects for the school farm 
mechanics shop. By the same token, the 
fact that a pupil enrolled in industrial 
arts is a farm boy does not imply that 
all projects worked on in that course 
should have a useful application on the 
home farm. What we are saying is that 
each teacher should respect the objec- 
tives and nature of each other’s courses 
and should avoid duplication or competi- 
tion. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
usually hope that their pupils will de- 
velop home farm shops where they could 
continue to do much of the work of 
a farm-mechanics nature that they are 
learning to do. It is also the hope of the 
industrial arts teacher that boys will 
acquire tools and work with materials 
at home to further develop hobbies, and 
in other ways, to develop good use of 
leisure time. To do this it would be 
illogical to expect that the farm boy 
would set up two different home shops, 
one for his farm-mechanics activities 
and the other for personal use. Rather, 
by working in cooperation, the two 
teachers could encourage the develop- 
ment of home shops that could be used 
for any kind of mechanical work that 
the boy and his family need or want 
to do. 


Above all, what is needed in both pro- 
grams—industrial arts and vocational 
agriculture—is a disposition toward co- 
operativeness, a willingness to see the 
point of view of the other fellow. We | 
need teachers who are interested in 
youth, not just in a predetermined or 
preconceived program. Let us, as teachers 
of agriculture, develop a genuine interest 
in the practical arts, and particularly in 
industrial arts; and let us become well 
acquainted with the objectives and na- 
ture of a good, modern program of 
industrial arts. Let us also acquaint all 
teachers with the vocational needs of 
farm boys and with how a good, modern 
program of vocational agriculture, in- 
cluding farm mechanics, is meeting these 
needs. 
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cece ld lps that work eee 


For Better Pictures 


Near the end of last August I noted 
a brief news item in the New York 
Herald Tribune. It stated that Argus 
Cameras, Inc. was launching a program 
to aid photography in the high schools 
by offering free the “Argus School 
Camera Kit” upon application. 

My letter of inquiry brought a form 
which I promptly completed and re- 
turned. The week before Christmas I 
received, for my agriculture department, 
three excellent Argus cameras, each 
with its flash attachment and leather 
carrying case. Two are Argus Super 
75’s and the third is the superior 35mm. 
known as the Argus C-3. 

Study of the booklet accompanying 
each camera and the instruction sheet 
with the film I bought gave material for 
an agriculture job on nomenclature and 
use of the Argus 75’s. 

A waiting list of our Future Farmers 
was set up, with priority given to sen- 
iors, and the two Argus 75’s are loaned 
in turn, upon receipt. 

The more complicated Argus C-3 is 
receiving my careful study, and for the 
present at least, will be kept in the ag- 
riculture department and used under 
my supervision. 

The acquisition of these cameras for 
our agriculture department fills a long 
felt need. Conflicting demands for our 
school’s camera result sometimes in its 
non-availability when there is need to 
take pictures of projects, field trips, edu- 
cational exhibits, Green Hand initiates, 
their sophomore counterparts, the Young 
Dairymen, and crop demonstrations. 

We plan progress photos of livestock 
growth against a homemade portable 
grid to be hung behind the calves and 
yearling heifers. Photographs will be 
used also to identify Holsteins for regis- 
try. As a matter of fact, the possibilities 
are many and all tend toward better 
teaching and morale boosting. 

The forms Argus send suggest that 
principals sign for the camera kit. How- 
ever, it seems permissible to sign with 
your titles, “Vo-Ag instructor and FFA 
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The project in operation. Cooperation begins to pay dividends. 
n the two 


Vv instructor Steiner (betwee 
7 looks on approvingly. 


advisor.” If you receive the cameras }) 
think you and your boys can use them 
very effectively to show progress in your 
department and on the farms of your 
boys. 

The Argus Company’s expectation is, 
of course, that use of these fine cameras 
by our Future Farmers in classrooms 
and on farms will result in greater sales. 
Everyone seems to benefit. 

May I suggest that you write for this 
excellent equipment to: 

Mr. Robert Wilson 

Educational Services Division 

Argus Camera, Inc. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

» °G. H. Salisbury 
Vo-Ag Instructor 
Sidney, N. Y. 


Using Hotdogs and 
Hamburgers in Teaching 


To most people, a hotdog or ham- 
burger is something you buy at Coney 
Island or the old ball park but to the 
FFA members of the Ray Chapter in 
Moodus, Connecticut, they can be worth- 
while products marketed by Vo-Ag stu- 
dents. 


How did all this come about? Re- 
cently, the state extension service 
planned a field day at the Sherwood 
Cone farm in East Haddam to view 
Cone’s new pole barn and milking parlor 
setup. The Vo-Ag boys, through their 
Future Farmer’s of America organiza- 
tion, were asked to help park cars as a 
service project. But the boys with a keen 
eye on their treasury, wanted to do 
more. Farmers have to eat, so they ob- 
tained the hamburger and hotdog con- 
cession for the event. The idea behind 
the whole operation was the experience 
of selling produce in a stand as well as 
the marketing of products from Ameri- 
can livestockmien. Armed with chain- 
saws, axes, nails, hammers, griddles, 
knives and what have you, the boys 
whipped up a refreshment stand in short 
order. When the day was over, the FFA 
boys had sold over twenty five pounds 
of hamburger and 
hotdogs, earned 
themselves some 
money for their 
treasury, obtained 
"some valuable busi- 
ness experience 
and helped sell the 
products which 
originated on live- 
stock farms. 


By 
Robert J. Steiner 
Vo-Ag Instruc- 
, tor 
Nathan-Hale- 
Ray School 


Chapter members) Moodus, Conn. 
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Exchange of Ideas Contest* 


REGION | 
Point System for State Farmers 
State Farmer applications and selec- 
tions based on a point system. 


How It Works 


Points for every phase of the project 
be allocated on the basis of the value 
that phase of the program has on estab- 
lishment and farming accomplishments. 

Examples: 

Feeder pig project.......... .. 10 points 
Sow and litter project... 30 points 
Purebred sow and 

litter project.................. 40 points 

Income and profit given weighted 
points. 

Leadership and other agricultural ac- 
complishments be set up in the same 
way. More point values given for more 
important offices held and leadership 
assumed. Credit given for all phases of 
vocational agriculture on the point score 
card. 


The points verified by instructors, 
backed up by the record book and re- 
viewed by the past state farmers and 
American Farmers and state FFA 
Executive Committee. 

Idea came from: 
Calvin Crandall, Idaho 
Submitted by: 
Walter Baumgartner, California 
oe 


REGION Il 
Picture Display 


An attractive, colorful display of 
twenty-four 35 millimeter slides of FFA 
activities can be easily made for the 
Vo-Ag classroom at a cost of less than 
$5.00 according to E. H. Muncrief, vo- 
cational agricultural instructor from 
Marlow, Oklahoma. 

A box two feet square and six inches 
deep is constructed with a plywood 
bottom. A fluorescent bulb eighteen 
inches long is placed in the bottom of 
this box. A piece of glass is then placed 
on top of the box as a lid. Strips of 
black masking tape are placed on this 
glass in both directions so that two-inch 
squares are made. (See sketch, p. 262.) 

Colored slides taken of students’ FFA 
farming programs and shop projects are 
placed on the squares and another piece 
of clear glass is placed on top as a 
cover. 

A switch installed on the front can 
be used to illuminate the display. The 
box is mounted on four legs and may 
be placed near the bulletin board in the 
classroom. 

I feel this is a good idea, as I will be 
able to display slides that are now lay- 
ing at home in a box. By changing some 
of the slides each week it will always 
be a center of attraction, as well as sug- 
gestive and a motivation factor for new 
students. I’m going to use it. 

Submitted by: 
William D. Smith 
Salina, Kansas 

(Continued on page 262) 


ad Repested here are the “winning ideas” 
in the N.V.A.T.A. contest for 1955. 
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receiving second- 


ary attention. At 
least, it is second- 


ary compared to 


the State FFA 


Camp held by the 


Missouri FFA. 
Missouri’s FFA 


Extension cord 


| 


Picture Display Sketch 


REGION Ill 
Promoting Milk Consumption 


During the convention, I was talking 
with Lowell Peckham, Vo-Ag instructor 
from Walton, N. Y., regarding FFA 
community and fund-raising activities. 
He told me of this idea. 

The boys in his Chapter were very 
concerned (being in the middle of the 
New York-New Jersey milk shed) about 
the falling price of milk. In class they 
learned that consumption of milk in 
fluid form was a good means of keep- 
ing the price of milk up. They decided 
to sell milk in their classroom, and 
proceeded to purchase an old refriger- 
ator for $10.00 and paint a sign on it 
to “Drink Milk!” 

This past year they earned enough 
from the sales to send two boys to the 
National FFA Convention in Kansas 
City. They are very pleased with the 
project. They have now installed a 
freezer and are selling ice cream, too. 


They feel very pleased over the ac- 
tivity. They are serving the dairymen in 
the community by disposing of a con- 
siderable amount of milk in fluid form 
on the local market, they are also help- 
ing to dispose of surplus milk in the 
form of ice cream, two boys are able 
to go to the National FFA Convention 
who would probably have to stay home 
otherwise, and they are providing health- 
ful, appetizing refreshments between the 
passing of classes to growing young 
people who formerly were drinking soft 
drinks. 

I believe this idea could be used not 
only in my own, but in hundreds of other 
Chapters in the U. S. 


Submitted by: 
Vernon Bachmann 
Holdrege, Nebraska 


* * * 


REGION IV 


Make the FFA Camp a Good 
Leadership Experience 


In Ohio we are always attempting to 
improve the quality of leadership of 
FFA boys. One area designed to im- 
prove this is the FFA Camp held at 
Camp Muskingum near Carrollton. Here 
the Camp emphasizes cooperation, recre- 
ation and conservation with leadership 
and other areas of the FFA program 


Camp emphasizes 
leadership training, 
with all other 
areas of the FFA 
Camp program re- 
ceiving secondary 
I attention. 


ee 
Switch 


Here’s what they 
do that could be 
used in Ohio: 

They have a camp period six days in 
length. The FFA boys attending must be 
accompanied by their teacher and under 
his supervision at camp. The boys are 
divided into groups of ten, each repre- 
senting ten different local Chapters in 
each group. Each day an hour and a 
half is devoted to an exchange of ideas 
for improvement of their local programs 
of work. Each boy is provided with a 
blank program of work which has all 
headings in it and as suggestions for 
Chapter activities are given, they are 
entered in the program. 


General sessions are provided dealing 
with “Why Have a Program of Work, 
Its Purposes, etc.” State officers visit 
each group and make suggestions and 
provide guidance. 

After each group of about ten has 
met and developed an area in the pro- 
gram of work, reports are given to a 
general assembly of the campers. 

Prizes are given to boys with most 
suggestions. 

I think development of a program of 
work by a boy containing ideas from all 
over the state would help tremendously 
to improve local FFA programs and 
that this idea of placing the greater em- 
phasis on leadership might be used to 
great advantage in Ohio. 

Idea came from: 
Kenneth Lewis 
Centralia, Missouri 

Submitted by: 

Paul Struewing 
Tipp City, Ohio 
oo 


REGION V 
What Are You Going to Do With Your 
Classes While Attending the 
National Convention? 

This is a question asked by each 
Principal when a teacher asks permission 
to attend the convention. Robert Jewell, 
incoming President from Michigan, gave 
me this idea. 

He asked a representative of the 
various farm organizations in his com- 
munity to handle his classes one day. A 
list of the farm organizations in my 
community are as follows: 

Farm Bureau 

Soil Conservation 
Farm and Home Administration 
County Agent 

Agricultural Stabilization, Conserva- 
tion 


VPoeONr 


6. District Forestry 
7. Feed Dealer 
8. Farm Machinery 


If I had thought of this idea before 
leaving home and prepared my students 
on each subject before leaving home, 
designating one student in each class to 
be responsible for projectors, another 
introducing speaker, etc., they would 
have received more valuable training 
and better information. The Principal 
could drop in and see that the classes 
were well organized and that the stu- 
dents were receiving material which 
was practical and needed on the farm. 

Submitted by: 
J. H. Mobley 
Winterville, North Carolina 
te 
REGION VI 
Organizing a Farm Safety Program 
With In-School Vo-Ag Boys 

In-recent years farm safety has be- 
come an issue of ‘utmost importance. 
Because of the numerous number of 
accidents that occur on American farms 
annually, of which approximately 25 per 
cent are fatal, the National Safety 
Council has stressed the importance of 
correcting hazardous conditions that 
prevail. It is my thinking that in- 
structors of vocational agriculture can 
do more in complying with the request 
of the National Safety Council than any 
other one professional group. 


In my department I have stressed the 
importance of safety measures in the 
school farm shop and on the farm. 
However, until I conversed with an 
N.V.A.T.A. member recently, it never 
dawned upon me that I could actually 
get a more effective job done on the 
farm. The idea as prescribed called for 
an organization of in-school farm boys, 
divided into as many segments as 
needed to cover the homes of boys that 
live in the school community. 


The functions of these groups are as 
follows: (1) To visit each agricultural 
boy in a given vicinity and establish 
what you may call a mortgage on the 
dangerous hazards that occur on the 
farm. (2) The groups and its leader, 
under my supervision, will make what 
you may call an installment plan on 
correcting these hazards. (3) The group 
leader will send notices to each boy that 
has been visited as to the deadline of his 
first installment. (4) After sending out 
notices the group, still under my super- 
vision, will revisit each boy to ascertain 
what he has done in correcting the pre- 
vailing hazardous conditions and report 
back to the organization. 

Some of the hazardous situations that 
prevail with my in-school boys are: 
(1) Naked electrical wires; (2) Broken 
risers in steps; (3) Leaving wheeled 
farm equipment and tractors in a posi- 
tion where they can readily be released 
by children; (4) Carelessly dropping old 
boards that are saturated with nails; 
(5) Failing to put dangerous hand 
equipment and tools in the proper places; 
etc. 


It is my sincere feeling that every 
instructor of vocational agriculture 


should do his part to reduce the in- 
juries and hardships that result from 
(Continued on page 263) 
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HELPS FOR EVALUATING PRO- 
GRAMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE by W. P. Schroeder, pp. 27, 
published by Bureau of Research and 
Service, School of Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Price, 25c for single copies. 

This bulletin is based on a study of 
adult education in 352 schools in nine 
north-central states. It includes check- 
lists of items for the clientele served, 
flexibility of schedule, methods of in- 
struction, coordination of the adult pro- 
gram, cooperation, and results. Scales 
are provided for comparing the individ- 
ual school with those included in the 
study. The last part of the bulletin con- 
sists of a discussion of evaluation prac- 
tices used including such items as per- 
sons assisting with evaluation, time and 
place of evaluation, types of things 
evaluated, and methods of getting evi- 
dence. Teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture should find this bulletin very help- 
ful. 

—A.H.K. 


ORGANIZING, CONDUCTING AND 
EVALUATING, ADULT FARMER 
COURSES by H. M. Byram, H. W. 
Kitts, and L. J. Phipps., pp. 42, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Research and 
Service, College of Education, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. Price, 
60c for single copies. 

This bulletin is the outgrowth of a co- 
operative study of the adult education 
section of the Central Regional Research 
Conference for workers in the field of 
agricultural education. The study con- 
sists of teacher ratings of the value of 
the practices they used in organizing, 
conducting, and evaluating their adult 
farmer courses. The practices included 
in the study were grouped under the 
following headings: Administration and 
Policy, Public Relations, Planning a 
Program, Organizing Class Groups, 
Planning the Instruction, Scheduling 
and Locating Courses, Conducting 
Classes, Conducting On-Farm Instruc- 
tion, Financing, Providing Teachers and 
Teacher Time, Supervising Special 
Teachers, Evaluating, and Social Ac- 
tivities and Special Features. 

The lists of practices alone should 
make this bulletin of great interest to 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

—A.H.K. 


PROFITABLE SHEEP by S. B. Col- 
lins, illustrated, pp. 310, published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. Price: 
$5.25 


Profitable Sheep contains chapters on 
Entering the Business; Pre-Breeding 
and Breeding Management of Ewes; 
The Care of Pregnant Ewes; Equip- 
ment for Lambing; The Lambing Barn 
and Its Use; Lambing Time; Growing 


the Lambs; Health Control for Grow- 
ing Lambs—Marking—Pest Control— 
Weaning; Growing Wool, Shearing, and 
Marketing Wool; Sheep Psychology— 
Handling Sheep; Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Disease and Other Sheep 
Troubles. 


The book is well written and well 
illustrated. The early chapters appear 
to present a rather realistic appraisal 
of the sheep business. Throughout, the 
authors have done a commendable job 
of presenting and describing practices to 
be followed in sheep production through 
a complete year of activities. The em- 
phasis is on range feeding and manage- 
ment of commercial ewes producing 
market lambs and wool. The “how to 
do” is stressed just as much as the 
“what should be done.” It should be 
noted that little or nothing is included 
on the subject of improving through 
breeding or selection. Teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in areas where sheep 
production is important should find this 
book very useful. 


S. B. Collins is Sheep Specialist, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, California. 

—A.H.K. 


FARM SHOP SKILLS IN ME- 
CHANIZED AGRICULTURE by 
Sampson, Mowery, and Kugler, illus- 
trated, pp. 395, published by American 
Technical Society, Chicago. Price (re- 
tail), $4.95. 

The chapters included in this pub- 
lication are The Farm Shop, Wood- 
working with Hand Tools, Woodwork- 
ing with Power Tools, Painting of Farm 
Buildings and Equipment, Concrete and 
Concrete Masonry Construction, Solder- 
ing and Pipe Fitting, Metal Working 
on the Farm, Welding Practices on the 
Farm, Fitting Shop and Farm Tools, 
Using Electricity on the Farm, Maintain- 
ing Farm Machinery, and Farm Shop 
Projects. 

This is basically a “how to do” book 
with the exception of the first and last 
chapters. The main feature of the book 
is the use of over 400 illustrations of 
various items and skills with the legends 
carrying the details of the various steps 
involved in doing the job illustrated. 
The first chapter includes farm shop 
plans and tool lists; the last chapter con- 
tains a few plans for farm shop projects. 
The illustrations are clear and well se- 
lected; the writing style is readable but 
quite brief in relation to any particular 
topic. This brevity is probably a result 
of the “illustration-legend” method of 
presentation. This book should prove 
very useful as a reference for the farm 
shop phases of the vocational agriculture 
program. 

Harry O. Sampson was formerly State 
Director and _ vocational agriculture 
teacher trainer in New Jersey. 

Albert S. Mowery is with the Doug- 
lass Fir Plywood Association of Penn- 
sylvania and formerly a Professor of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Harold L. Kugler is Professor of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, Kansas _ State 
College. 

—A.H.K. 


Do Students’ Farming 
Programs Lead fo - - - 


(Continued from page 246) 


are included in the farming pro- 
gram. 

11. A large number of supplementary 
farm practices is included in the 
farming program. 

12. A considerable number of farm 
mechanics activities is included in 
the farming program. 

13. A large number of soil conserva- 
tion activities is included in the 
farming program. 


The following criteria were not sig- 
nificantly related to establishment in 
farming: 

1. Cash crop or livestock enterprises 
are included in the farming pro- 
gram. 

2. A large number of improvement 
enterprises is included in the farm- 
ing program. 


Application of the Study 


It is because all of the in-school farm- 
ing program components and character- 
istics individually, and the standard 
scores when added together into a total 
score for each student, were found to 
be associated with establishment in 
farming, that the criteria are recom- 
mended as a teaching-learning aid. 


The teacher of vocational agriculture, 
using the set of criteria, can assist the 
beginning student and his parents to 
understand the philosophy and pro- 
cedures in the development of a super- 
vised farming program leading to es- 
tablishment in farming. 

The criteria may be used by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture for in- 
dividual and group instruction since they 
provide opportunities to learn the neces- 
sary skills and the ability to make man- 
agerial decisions in the operation of the 
in-school farming program. 

The student of vocational agriculture 
may use the criteria in planning a farm- 
ing program which will lead to estab- 
lishment in farming. 

The criteria may be used by the stu- 
dent of vocational agriculture in peri- 
odically evaluating his in-school farm- 
ing program to determine his progress. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture 
may use the criteria to determine and 
correct areas of weakness in the- in- 
school farming programs of their stu- 
dents. Oo 


Tips That Work - - - 

(Continued from page 262) 
farm accidents. After receiving this 
idea, I believe that I have a solution to 
my problem that is instructional. educa- 
tional, practical, and, most of all, ap- 
plicable in my local situation. 


Idea came from: 
Calvin Crandall 
Weiser, Idaho 

Submitted by: 


Warren Nicholas 
Culpeper, Virginia 
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tories 
in pictures 


> 


Clark W. Davis of Wilmington, Delaware, has been elected chairman of be 
Sponsoring Committee for the Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc. He succ 
A. F. Davis of Cleveland, Ohio. As chairman of the Sponsoring mittee he will 
be ceupensibte for soliciting funds for the Foundation’s ax award program during the 
coming year. 

Mr. Davis is General Manager of the Grasselli Aentents Department, E. |. duPont 
deNemours & Company. His election came at close of the recent 
of donors and the FFA Foundation Board of Trustees. Representatives of 
tions and business and industrial concerns attende 4 the session which was held 
oe 27 in the Department of Health, Education, ro Welfare Building at eet 

C. He is oene greeted in the picture by Dan Dunham, National FFA Presi 
oF Labeiie, Oregon 


t Jeet organiza- 


Delaware FFA members assemble for State Judging Contests. The contests are held 
each year at ag University of Delaware. Teachers are shown assisting with grouping 
and of tants. The judging includes dairy cattle, milk, livestock, 
seeds and hay, ‘land, ‘meat, vegetables, poultry and tractor driving. 
The state public “speaking and parliamentary procedure contests are held the same 
bee The business meeting of the convention is held a week later when winners of 
ging contests are announced. In Delaware no m-, ane to travel more than 97 miles 
© attend these contests—most come less than 65 m 
—(Picture -- by Paul M. Hodgson.) 


Receiving some expert advice on how to dress a chicken are members of 
Freshman Vocational Agriculture classes at pw any Calif., Union High School. 
Sambueso, owner and operator of Gus' Food Lockers in Madera, is demonstratin 
Future Farmer members (left to right) Joe Howard, Mike Allred, Ronald Smith, Ric i. 
Dolio, and Mike Holm, the mops way to go about cleaning 'a a chicken prior to the 
boys preparing some 1/80 birds in preparation for this year's Parent and Son Banquet. 


the 
on 


Each year, according to Jack Evans, Head of the eg Department at 
Madera, Gus "makes the facilities of his ‘plant available to the local Future Farmer - 
Chapter for instructional purposes when the time comes for the Freshman Broiler 


Project to be completed. 

The Freshmen Agriculture students are required to raise the chickens for the banquet 
and must keep accurate records of feed consumption, weight — and dressing 
percentage of the birds. Each Freshman class starts out with 100 birds and then 
competes to see which class does the best job of over-all managing their project. 

Follow-up instruction is given in regard to proper methods in killing, scalding, 
removal of feathers by machine, and ne of the birds for the barbecue pits. 
The classes are required to present tten report to the regularly scheduled FFA 
noe every other week and must follow out the instructions given to them by their 
agriculture teachers and older FFA members. The Future Farmer Chapter incurred all 
expenses, unless poor management practices have been followed and then the 
Freshman classes would have to bear any losses due to negligence on their part. 

Joe Cretin, ae teacher, and Dino Petrucci, ricultural instructor, 
worked closely with the boys in carrying out this year's man Broiler project. 


have 


meeting” 


id, head oi (oteced 


tedent in st instal Secondary School, talks tractors with 
student @ her, want to ome farmers. The number ne viele 
would indicate ‘hat SF brition farms may expect a Bags + invasion in a Tod 
-—(Photo supplied by the British Information Servi¢ 


Last year in lowa, Vocational Agriculture classes managed 867 corn demo 
plots. These plots included tests under field conditions to determine the 
obtained from various strains of hybrid seed and from various fertilizer 
Members of the Jeff 4 pong 
A ir 


jefferson are shown using a cyclometer in 
determine the exact acrea 
A research project in lowa has disclosed that 120 young farmers who had 
Vocational Agriculture in a sampling of 10 high schools are using improved pi 
in } ang production and soil management to a greater extent than 120 young e 
0 similar communities which did not offer Vocational Agriculture. Former 
fonel Agriculture graduates were usi the wry practices to a greaetr 
than graduates from the _— s in 28. of 41 improved practices inve: 
The higher scores of Vocational Agriculture were stati 


significant in 6 of the precilens.. 
—(Picture supplied by John B. McClella 
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